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Bespoke the other's presence, as in spring 
The first soft whisper of the sweet southwest governments were dreamed of, a creature, curiously formed, sat 
‘Tells that its mates, the social birds, are nigh, beneath the shadow of a tree and wept. This strange being was 
Pr ‘ - ’ s . ‘ ’ 

Beneath a tall catalpa’s breezy shade, | inferior to all others. It wanted the bear's fur, the bird's wing, the 
W hen sktes were fair, upon a swarded seat 

From the same page they conned the self-same task, 
«heered by the bright example of the bee, 
That active toiled from bloom to bloom around ; 


night comes on, and the wind w 


Lie had seen her freshness fade away like a flower 


|| lion's ferocious strength, the bee's ceaseless and contented indus 
| trv, the syn ed of the deer, the fins of the fish. Nature, which had 


and the dim glassy fixed orbs were halt-seen throu 


istles among their naked brane he 


grow pale and serious, Drooped over the radiant eyes 
rh 
which were no more to reveal the shaded brillianey of lite and 
| completed the accommodation of all the rest of creation, seemed to || Oh che was dead. He bore her to the stream—he kissed her w! 


her smal 
the venne 


the lor 


Or, rising, sought in mossy dells sweet flowers, have cast this thing abroad unfinished. It was a timid, naked, de cold, unmoving lips, and the closed eyes which trembled 1 
Aud playful wreathed them in each other's hair, || fenceless, and unhappy creature—exposed to every sort of inconve- — ),, neath his anient touch. He called aloud—and strangely | 
Their 2 were . ml yw ¢ mre ¢ on The - , — nor : , : ar wed 
on —_ : “ noe : — . a —_ nience and danger. The summer's heat poured fiercely on its head. | \ i.e died away among the quiet forest glides, unanswered but 
lose sloping verdure lapped a silver lake s hs ‘Te ¢ - »mlby > , 3 col was ’ . . 
ping Vl , Its limbs were chilled and trembled with the winter's cold. It was | ihe dash of the fountain, the gentle wave of branches, or the r 


With radiant dimples smiling, half-embowered 
Mid broad green elms that lined its pebbly marge. 


hungry, and scarcely knew where to seek for sustenance. It shrunk } 





ling tall of ! Agony Was Wl 


is | An 











i. 
Hers was allied to palaces, boudoirs, from the glaring eyes of the beastsof the fields. Itlonged forsomething, heart would have broken, when the same strain of music whi 
And lofty halls with arabesques o’erwrought, jit knew not what. It remembered its miseries, it felt its destitution. yvrned the bright spirit to depart, came to his ears as from 
A) } airy baleonies, and windows arched A companion whom it had loved was lying cold and motionless by tance, swelling gradually on the breeze, and then ng away as 
With silken rainbows, spanning in their pride its side Tears rolled down its cheeks, and sobs convulsed its bo the invisible choir were floatin lowly far off through the 
White vases of the rarest, richest flowers, som. It yielded itself to despair, les of the forest. Yes, it was tl t. He felt the delight 
A ae piazzas graced with many a shape | Suddenly a spirit stood by its side, with radiant wings unfolded suse of } Its dictates « ¢ up softly in his understandis 
OW wreathing woodbine, formed lanthe’s home. ; 7 . Pht } 8 se ee on a egy 
His could not boast such splendors, vet 't h , from his shoulders, and a circle of light beaming around its forehead. | |) pened new scenes to his conts em The tienehe 1 
s could not boast such splendors, ve Was rik ” e ‘ vere oa ww . . I . oe tee HH 
i J ‘ “No said the « wer, et ot is } 
In cottage beauties, and his gentle mate | lortal, _ I the stranger, Jupit dk meet Phy lot is a held her whom he mourned, She was the mhabitant of a better 
Loved all its simple unubtrusive scenes | hard one. We, the inhabitants of a better world look down on thee world, She was with th srit wh la, rT ' 
5 fondly ac dhe loved the pomm of chatas with interest and compassion, In obedience to the high and in ; sed—hush the ¢ t } 
= | I 4 : lush, my '™ ush th ' 1 W. ill 
That beamed around her native paradise. scrutable plan of omnipotent wisdom thou art doomed to woe, That |, rain in a higher existence Vir tte thy earthly «om 
At length they parted, he to seek new grace, under which thou writhest at present is but the commencement of chee y are the sorrows of a day i hajppy—thou s ! tow 
mil ims s ‘ Cc ‘se uu] Ss: > ; ; 
. 7 _ r poli “a 1 the ~ urt ; , years which will roll over thy devoted head tull of gloom and tempests, Check thy weak tears. Goforth into the world," ’ 
nul he to spen ong months o feasine to ; : t i | " ‘ 
wy siamed ? wie aes - . ng - Disease shall wound thy body and rack it with pangs, but these || odd for my sake and when thy lit 1s on ond. Ghat ot ‘how 
t Ing s ste “dd ClOls s deep lmmures . - goal for ; y i 1 t line 
- i ! ’ . : . . » etal Bae Son ! , , 
Where oft the lonely student holds commune are nothing when compared with the stabs which must be inflicted haat estecmed a dread and a misery, will be a Messin 
With theughts of old renown, till morning's star on thy mind and thy soul. Nor is this awful fate confined to thee He dried his es He laid the sweet « inthe earth, Then 
= ’ 5 5 Sh . “ < He dred his eves ‘ sweet iM i ! 
Jedoms the radiance of his wasted wy 8 alone. Thy « hildren, and thy children s childre n for thousands and hi rene f cared 1 n her rif } k rit ‘ 
my q = . as fis sere a“ ‘ Lo ’ ‘ Yr ~~ } - 
hey parted—ah, the memory of that hour thousands of years must suceced thee in thine agonies. When the soasihle encumef t sil ieiaitaente oe ie 5 on \ 
j : hI . » the ESSENSE AEN ¢ —_ 5" 2% _piacaeanats, a 
Is hike a mother’s blessing—lhike the breath vast earth, which now spreads around thee an untrodden wilderness, I , . -—“ hv 
Of ccmne atest Gewese ehese Geanenes lene eareives she lav, there rose a und, green and ergrown with flower 
—" - tong § ! shall be swarmed with beings like thee, even as yonder forest is ' } j hot? 
The freshness and the beauty of its bloom wer , , ble ' ' hall And he went and sat there—solitary asive ut happy. And 
. “ i wit! merable leaves— ondrous cities shal ; 
It was an eve In autumn, when they met _ oe VER MAGMETENe HaNe—waen Ww wae = Si thus does hope ever soften the harsh features of evi change y 
Beneath the trysting bower for love's farewell ; usurp the place of the cataract, the wood, and the meadow, even nto bliss—irradiate with a glory the dark res of existe 
’ . hall ¢} , , : ! | , - . 
The moonlight trembled on lanthe’s brow, then shall the ery of grief and wailing be heard, and . a? COMmnIEES und. like a guardian angel, hover over the beak and rugged path of 
As if it feared to soil its spotless snow, myriads shall groan and writhe and weep like thee Cheir greatest the unhappy “ef 
: . . , oe ety? 
Yet could but choose to linger fondly there ; enemies shall be each other. Phe spot whereon thou now reclinest rh 


‘ n he ‘s raised ) i 
And in her eyes, upraised in tearful prayer, shall be wet and crimsoned with blood, wasted in dreadful strife, 


Th te] stars did i cou! 

T watchful stars did pages bo recoguin where more wretches shall be struck down in death in an hour than 

The long-lost sisters of their shining band, i! ‘ her.” _ 
They " rted as the linked in soul do part, HY nagmation can number. 


When mutual vows have sealed the mutual love, “Oh, heavy misery,” said the mortal; “why did Juj iter awaken | =" 


And faith reposes on the smiles of hope us to scenes so dreadful, and from which even he cannot reseue us ? 


JAMES MONROE, 


AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


Tue following is taken from “ Letters of the British Spy 


. ; ’ . shed about tw ‘ re sine 
Years saw their absence, and when next they met, “ What he can do, or what is best to be done, it is not for thee to | William Wirt, first published ut t sy-sive years an 
It was within a proud and spacious hall know. But whether or not he can end thy woes, he can at least “In his stature he is of the middle height of men, rather firmly 
Ww he - wealth, and fame, am oy wae had convened alleviate them, and I am sent to bestow upon thee a precious boon.” set, with nothing further remarkable in his person, except his mu 
I ne r honored favorites, while a e iven of lamps “What availeth reward to the unhappy Y’ said the mortal. “¢ h | cular compac tness, and pparent a ilitv to endure labor. [lia coun 
With starry splendor lit the sparkling scene ‘ ! | " 
what availeth even life 2” Htenance when grave, has rether the expression ef sternness an 


lanthe reigned the queen of that bright throng, 
The worshiped of all worship rs, and wild 





“And when the hunter pursues the fierce wild tige 





With thoughts of vanished days and those to come, spirit, “and the beast turns and tears his bosom, is there no virtue | in a social circle, ) lights it up to very high advantage, and gives it a 
Her student lover trembling flew to her, in the balm which can heal the lacerated flesh, assuage his quiver- | most Unpressive und engaging air of suavity and benevolence 
And bowed himself before his idol’s shrine. ing pangs, cool his fevered and restless frame, and gently overcome | Judging merely from his countenance, he is between the ages of 
She knew him, yet she knew him not as one him with a soft and grateful slumber ?” forty-five and fifty vears. [lis dress and personal appearance are 





She cared to know amid that courtly throng 
The eve so lavish of its gentle smiles, 
For him so lavish erst, was changed to ice, 
And the cold pressure of that careless hand, 
W hose clasp was once so ivy-like and warm, 
Ww ould not have crushed the spring’s most fragile ower. — est anguish till death comes fearfully and ends the pain, 
+ 1 one mome soudly « ~ * ‘ 3 - ; 
He gazed at her he moment, prot ly gazed, “What I offer thee,” said the spirit, “is no medicine for the body. there is often in his manner an 
While flashed the quick blood o'er his pale thin cheek . ' : 
TY nee ’ But | an prepared to endow thee with a new mental faculty. Many 
Phen turning to an alcove’s lone recess, I : 
! sweet and glorious ones hast thou already. Many are thy subtle 
Be- | most sincere and artless soul, 


“ Nothing like this hast thou with thee,” said the mortal; “besides, | those of a plain and) 
an thou hads’t, | wish it not. Ob, rather let me hasten to the sav- | and even assiduous attentions ; 
age embrace of the hungry tiger, that he may tear in pieces an un 
fortunate wretch, who must ever draw the breath of life in the bitter- , philanthropic temper, are 





He stood apart from all. No malison 


Escaped his lip instinct with silent scorn, sources of joy, so that nearly all objects minister to thy pleasure. 


inartificial and even : 


dest gentleman, He is a man of soft, polite, 
but these, although they are always 
well-timed, judicious, and evidently the offspring of an obliging and 
never performed with the striking and 


captivating graces of a Marlborough or a Bolingbroke. To be plain 


in awkward 


simplicity, which, while it provokes the smile of a more polished 
yn" rson, forces him to the Opinion, that Mr. Monroe is a man of a 


jim a mind neither rapid nor rich, and there- 


lowed with a spirit of rest 


As bitterly he marked her point him out hold the stirring of yonder clustering flowers. The wind is breathing ‘Nature has given | 

To one on whose obsequious arm she leaned, among them, and now thou inhalest the floating fragrance which || fore he cannot shine ona subject which is entirely new to him. But, 
! ne : ri 1 smiles of cold s ” 4 . 

And name his name with smiles of cold disdain. creeps over thee with a de lightful consciousness of gratification.) to compensate him for this, he is ene 


From that sad hour they never met again, 

Exee pt, perchance, in sleep's unre il world, 

Which wakes around us at the touch of dreams. 

Awhile in maiden pride she brightly moved, 
“hen gave her hand, and with it her fair hopes head in yonder pellucid stream, that falls with a murmur into the | honors of this country ; and pre j 


Hark! vonder is a strain of aerial music, and tears of rapture are | less and generous emul 


k » | = n which no 
already glistening in thine eyes. Whenthou art hungry, here is fruit and a habit of application which no duh 
: ' 


of a sweet taste; when fever riots im thy veins, go lave thy hot fore- | tire With these aids, simy it 





ition, a judgment solid, strong, and clear; 
lifficulties can shake, no labors 
he has qualified himself for the first 


sents a most happy illustration of the 


said the | irascibility ; a smile, however, (and a smile is not unusual with him 


Vor. IX, NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1831. No. 5. 
For the New-York Mirror. To one of gentle birth, who soon became rocky basin; and throwgh those two wonderful organs of sight which 
eae In wealth, as love, a bankrupt and a curse, heaven has placed «n thy head, what visions of light and beeuty 
A SKETCH, He toiled to triumph o’er his humble lot, flow in upon th soul? But hark! | hear a vain the musie of nev 
Y WILLIAM PITT PALMER. ! Nor toiled in vain, for soon to him arose distant compartons, and must quit thy sic 'ake then thy gift 
“And thou hast sought in starry eyes | A princely fortune and a far ponown. the blessing “hich the indulgent father of men and gods bestows u 
a rms that were never meant for thine, | Yet, ah, what solace to a blighted heart sa teen Fonmn thie ne Goath bx iia hia Meteo i 
a aaa hee aehi @aill dc rap ones pine? | Can gold’s poor dust administer? What charm a ‘ a ; 7 ; 
me a eaaetieh aveetinar tenia | So sweet, so soothing in the breath of fame, The »ortal was alone. A mountain has melted from his heart. 
\ 1 or lips may answer thy demands? Can summon gladness to a lonely couch, His sul is shining ina light like that which falls from the heavens 
T: parents had been playmates in their youth, Or waken music ina childless hall? wien the tempest has exhausted its fury, and the clouds are put to 
And they, the fair lanthe and Eugene, —— — a fight. He arose. What vigor animated his limbs—what joy thrilled 
The sole inheritors of all their love, | ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS through his nerves—what fire flashed trom his eves 
From the first rising blush of childhood’s morn, SON st 22st mill eninracnee tea eterna or Ee locked down wnon the body of his friend. Ob. che was beat 
Had lived amid life’s freshly opening flowers y tiful as morning an had ever been as welcome to his heart li 
L ~n tose in heart together. At all hours i] HOPE=-AN ALLEGORY. her hb ence he ha pedir led—in her pr we w ha ‘a ; ! He 
Betweer * cool : y , mes aw . ae ve hae Mer ‘ vse! ‘ nice ” 
4 - ae ee pe a § Tuere is nothing like hope. Dear hope—but before I proceed would rather that all the ctareof heaven had been extinevished than 
Of either. heard in heuschobd-heunt of grove, || further, mark me, reader, and I will tell thee a story. Many thou- 455. 1, ing torn from him. Her death left his soul in darkness as 
: | sand vears ago, before steam-boats, rail-roads, books, cities, or even the wintry groves, when the sun goes down silently, and . 
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truth of the maxim, Quisque, sua faber. For his emu- 
lation has urged him to perpetual and unremitting inquiry; his pa 


fortuna 


tient and unwearied industry has concentrated before him all the 
lights which others have thrown on the subjects of his considera- 
tion, together with all those which his own mind, by repeated efforts, 
is enabled to strike; while his sober, steady, and faithful judgment 
has saved him from the common error of more quick and brilliant 
yeniuses—the too hasty adoption of specious, but false conclusions. 
ife and an able counsellor; and by 
their constant exertion he has amassed a store of knowledge which, 
ha 
cor 
much more safely relied on than the spottaneous and luxuriant 


“These qualities render hima 


ng passed seven times through the crucible, is almost as highly 
! 





‘ted as human knowledge can be, and which certainly may be 





vrowth of a more fertile, but less chastened mind—‘a wild, where 


weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot Having engaged very earls 

first in the life of a soldier, thenof a statesman, then oi laborious prac 

titioner of the law, and finally again of a politician, Sjs intellectual 
operations have been almost entirely confined to juridicatand political 
topics. Indeed it is easy to perceive, that the mind of a man engaged in 
so active a life, must possess more n itive suppleness, versatifey, and 
vigor, than that of Mr. Monroe, to be able to make an advantageous 
tour of the sciences in the rare interval of importunate duties. It 
is pos ible that the early habit of conte inplating sul 
panded as the earth itse If, with all the relative interests of the great 


yiects 


as ex 


nations thereof, may have inspired him with an indifference, perhaps 
Algernon Sidney has 


said, that he deems all studies unworthy the serious regard of a 


an inaptitude, for mere points of literature, 


man, except the study of the principles of just government ; and 
Mr. Monroe, perhaps, concurs with our countryman in this as well 


as in his other principles. Whatever may have been the oceasion, 


his acquaintance with the fine arts is certainly very limited and 


superticial; but, making allowances tor his bias towards republi 


canism, he is a profound and even an eloquent statesman. 


“ Knowing him to be attached to that political party who, by their 


opponents, are sometimes called di 


and aware al 


dreaded much, when I first entered hi company, that IE should have 


rats, sometimes jacobins ; 
so that he was a man of warm and ardent temper, I 
been shocked and disgusted with the virulent, and 


narrow, ran 


corous invectives of party animosity. Flow agreeably, how delight 
fully, was [ disappointed! 
luted his lips 
rational induction, of the habit of 


Not one sentiment of intolerance pol 


(mm the contrary, whether they be the of! pring of 


urveying men and things ona 
great se ile, of native magnanimity, or of a combination of all those 
causes, his prime iple 3, as far as they were exhibited to me, were for 
As the elevated ground 
which he already holds has been gatned merely 


bearing, liberal, widely extended, and great 
bythe dint of appl 
cation; as every new step which he mounts becomes a ean of im 
creasing hi powers still further, by opening a wider horizon to his 
view, and thus stimulating his enterprise afresh, re-invigoratine his 
habits, multiplying the materials, and extending the range of his 
knowledge i before his 
death the world should see him at head of the American ad 


So much for the 


it would be no matter of surprise to ine 
the 
ministration wernor of the commonwealth of 
Virginia—a living, an honorable, 


created eminence, worth, and greatnes 


no illustrious monument of self 





MYTHOLOGY. 





THE MONTIE OF AUGUST IN NEW-YVORK, 


Tue eighth month of the year (counted the sixth by the ancients 


was called August, in honor of Augustus ¢ ir. "The Saxons ce 


is they then wathe 


signated it by the term barn-mont! red their hay 
&c, injo barns 
events, afew of which are worthy of record in this place, viz, A.D 
1485, the battle of Bosworth-field, in which Richard TL was slain, 


15h), Columbus discovered the 


It has been distinguished by } remarkable 


took place on the twenty-second ; 
Aimerica on the first 
but lived and died under the impression that it was an island ; 


seventeenth 
1iv6 
was surprised and slain 
a 


continent of and landed on the 
the celebrated Indian chief, King Phillip, 
on the twelfth; 1769, 
Chatterton, the poet, committed suicide, to prevent starvation on the 
eighteenth; 1776, battle of Long Island | 
battle of the Nile, on the first; [Na 
sul for life, on the second; T8038, Beattie, the poet, died on the 
L804, Commodore Preble attacked the batteries of ‘Tri 


poli on the third and several subsequent days, and finally, with the 


Jonaparte Was born on the titteenth; 1 


twenty-seventh ; 
Bonaparte declared first con 


eighteenth ; 


assistance of General Eaton, compelled the bashaw to behave him 
self decently ; IS12, the frigate Essex « iptured the Alert on the 
thirteenth, the first British prize in the late war; three days after 
wards, on the sixteenth, General Hall surrendered Detroit and the 
American army to the British; six davs after this disgraceful act 


on the nineteenth, the United States frigate Constitution capture ! 
and sunk the British tri > IS dd the citvet Washineton 


British on the twent 


ite Croerricre 


was ontered by the 


fourth; IS24, Lafiwett 
the “nation’s guest,” arrived at Fort Diamond. in the harbor of 
New- York, on the fifteenth, and landed in the city. at C istle-carden, 


on the following day, amid a splendid 


display of naval, military 
and civic honors 

Nor is the month of August deficient in honorary davs, set 
The first 
iuse, on that dav, the te 
hell lands under the ¢ itholie chureh in York, 
was dedicated to St 


for some consecrated purpose is called Lannnas day, or 


more properly, Jam» s be nants wl 


} 


England) whi 


Peter, ad rinenda, were bound by their tenur 


to bring a live lamb into the echureh at hieh mass 


were doubtless fond of good eating: but 


a few score of bh iting 


T hese priests ¢ pv. 


lambs must have made curious discords, when mingled with the 
solemn chants of the choristers. 

The fifteenth of August is called Assumption day, "a high fes- 
tival of the Romish church, which was formerly observed in many 
places with extraordinary rejoicings and pomp of theatrical worshtp, 
im representation of the assumption. The vast unoccupied space 
in the old European cathedrals, for which the modern spectator 1s 
these spec- 
tacles and shows were performed by the monks, assisted by ponder 


sometimes unable to account, was the theatre wherein 
ous machinery, which required a capacious area for working it. On 
Assumption day it was customary to implore blessings upon herbs 
plants, roots, and fruits, in allusion to which, Googe, translating 
from Naogeorgus, has the following lines: 


“7 blessed virgin Marie’s feast hath here! place and tir 
Wherein, departing from the earth, she did the heaver ! 
(ir niles, then, of he ytochurch the people tf bear 
« a! ? tt ’ ' ! ' 
1 “ gain u gs n 
Th kindle they. and novrish still the pe . wickedne 
Andy y make themto belheve wl evert eX] 
For sundry w ratis by these herbs are wrought, and diver ari 
And, cast into the fire, are t ight to drive way all 
“Jt is amusing,” adds the author of Festivals, Games, and 


Amusements, from which we have here quoted, “to see Naogeorgus 
condemning the ignorant people for their credulity, and yet implying 
Thus each age laughs at the must ikes 


of its precursor, as each in turn will probably be laughed at by its 


his own belief in witeheratt. 


siccessor.’’* 
The day succes ding Assumy tion is dedicated to St. Re he, who 
devoted himself to the sick, 1 t 


and was deemed the patron of ll wh 
were afflicted with the plague. h 


‘sound as a roa 


The phrase , 
thought to have been derived from the legends and attributesof thi 
benevolent saint. Elis festival, on the sixteenth of August, was 
like a wake, or general harvest-h é 


yard in the evening. 


, with dances in 


The twenty-fourth is dedicated to St. Bartholomew. one of the 


apostles, who preached the gospel in the Indies, in Ethiopia, and 


Armenia, 


considered to be 


Itis said that he suffered martyrdom in where 
this last assertion is not 
This day is also called the Fas/ fs L beg 
instituted in honor of that Louis the 

king of France. the tenth of A 


Augustine, and 


Lyconia. 
he was flayed alive! but 
well founded. 
rreat and good prince nint! 
In addition to these, rust is ¢ 
secrated to St. Lawrence, the twenty-sixth to St. 
the twenty-seventh to St. John the Baptist 

On the twenty 
} 


third of this month the sun enters that sien of the 


zodiae Which astronomers have denominated Vire 


, orthe vu 


said to be Erigone, the daughter of [earius, 
W \ ' \ i tg 
\ sant Wea carta 
i yw " " 
In ' I ripen’d ¢ r 


n Athenian, and is said to have 


herds, who drank it 


Icarius Was i civen wine to sore 


peasants, or she; with the createst avidity, 


being ignorant of its intoxicating qualities, The natural consequer 
was, that they were soon deprived of their reason; while the fury 
resentment of their friends and neighbors was immediately turne 
upon the indisereet donor, Who perished by their hands. Ts | 
rance societies, it seems, were not then in fashion; so that s wry 
vengeance Was rashly resorted to, instead of sober art ent 
stereotyped tracts. After his death, however, learius was | 


with public festivals ; and his daughter Erigone was led to discover 
' 


nent by means of his faithful 


= 
f 


the place of his inter 











hung herself in despair, and was changed into a constellation, call 
Virgo. learius was also changed into the star Bootes, and the di 
Murra into the star ¢ 
é r now oft . . 
rn \ ' ' . 
Now \ rsretulg 
N r t r ] “ 
‘ i rva I 
I t ow fa f 
i rt ed curr 
\ t Sviv isn't ‘ “ 
Ki ! fron i 
1 
{ g since t 
\ ' r influence 
" ists | ‘the s ting ¢ ' 
In the city of New-York, the influence of Aucust is not on 
S } has ; - 
cen and f ut . and fasted Business of every 
scription is languishing, and almost entirely suspended | 
steam-boat that dey rts trom our piers is loaded \ 
of every age, sex, and condition, flying to purer s 
' 
scenes, in search of health or pleasure Houses are left « re 
tirely empty, or in the charge of some faithful do t nd ¢ 
shops and stores, if not actually closed, become merely the | 
places for su h victimes of s happe to stand if 
footing with the 4 ré ks All the se} 3 at ‘ 
four or five week the teachers “make the ) ens ° 
happy urchins either ace nv their parents to t 
render the streets 4 with their noisw ean ! Fy ory 
corporation can se fir 1 quorum att! . leh, 
, 
dogs skulk into corner if they thought the very old 1 wast 
pay. Allenjoy some respite from the din and noise of a cit : 
except editor poets nd others who write for their 
" : , ;' . 
For them, alas! there Is oO Vacation, no recess, no holiday ! Chei 
daily drudgery must be pertormed, despite of lanenor . } 
pestilence, and famine: while their faur readers are ra | t! 
the weeds, musing by the waterfall. or lox kin from the ’ 
some mountain upon the panoramic view below, this unt 
lass ar plving their ceaseless labors—pen running brain str 
ing, ink flving, proof gathering, sun scorching, and devil ervi of 
Pity the editor in Aucust 
. ~ i r= - 


BIOGRAPHY. 


DEATH AND MEMOIR OF MRS, SIDDONS, 
For the satisfaction of that portion of our readers who take an 
interest in the affairs of the drama, we exclude several original com- 


munications to make room for the subjoined memoir, from Bell's 
Weekly Messenger. The 


nearly as familiar here as in London: eve ry re lic of her is, therefore, 


name of this extraordinary woman is 


regarded with curiosity, and as such we present the annexed extract ; 

This lady, who, at no very distant period, was not less eminent 
for the splendor of her mental endowments, than for the towering 
majesty of her person and demeanor, paid the great debt of nature 


on the tenth of June last, at her residence in Upper Baker-street, 


Portman-square. We hear that her life was wholly despaired of by 
her medical attendants on Saturday last, since which, however, she 
rallied a little, and slight hopes were entertained by some of her 


The 


e manifested signs of abatement, but returned 


friends that she might for a time longer be spared to them. 
disorder for a little whil 
with accumulated force, and she sank under its effects on the day 
is the eldest daughter of Roger Kemble, and was 
orn on July sixteenth, 1755, at a public-house, called the Shoulder 
it Brecknock, in Wales. Her father was the manager 
lling company of comedians ; ber mother was the daughter 
Ward, in his line an actor of repute 


\irs. Siddons w 
of Mutton 
of a strolling 
of Mr. John 


manager of acon 





and also the 
Her father was a catholic, 
red up to the faith of her mother. 
inder her father’s roof till her 
it that time excited in her future husband 


iny of comedians 


Irs. Siddons was, we believe 


but 





Mrs. Siddon’s early life w S| 
fifteent ve . 
Mr. Siddons, an 
Mr. Sidd 

hle. | 


Was respectable, both as a performer and as a man, her parents en- 








ent of which her parents did not approve. 

ns Was an actor of her father's company ; and though he 
t 

ored to break off the eng When the attachment was 

and Miss Kemble was 

placed as a companion or u Mrs. Greathead, near 

While she was there this lady informed Mr. Garrick 


sement 
discovered, the effect of sence Was tried, 
servant with 
was, and solicited his judgment of her abilities, and his pro 
tect tra x ws Mr 


Boaden) seemed highly pleased with 


her utterance and her leportment, wonde red how she had got rid of 
t! | v the ti-tum-ti; told her how his engagements stood 
with the established heroines, Yates and Young—admitted her 
nerits—regretted that he could do nothing for her—and wished her 


at Mrs. Greathead’s, she 
kept up a correspondence with Mr. Siddons, and at length made up 


ornit During her residence 


mind te become an actress, and complete her union with Mr, 

~ ns by a tripto Seotland. ‘The latter w is probably averted by 
the consent of her parents, a ul before she had completed her eig! 
teenth vear her father cave her hand to Mr. Siddons. They joined 
‘ then performing at ¢ eltenham, and both of them were 

i ediately taken notice of by Lord Bruce, afterwards of Avles- 
bn na his ac lished flamils A recommendation to Garrick 
took place; the Rev. IL. Bate, afterwards Sir Bate Dudley, was 
juest to ex e and report concerning her performances He 
\ lmnired he ree ended her to Garrick, and on Decem- 

er twenty-ninth, 1775, when she was twenty years of age, Mrs 
~ her first earance in London at Drury-lane, in the 
cl cter of Portia, and was received with great applause. She had 


reement and no salary; and 


her biographer speaks 
At the close 


as even then insensible to her merits 





of hereareer,on M twenty-third, 1776, he revived The S } 
H nd gave her the part of Mrs. Strickland, to play to his 
wn Ranger. S Ided by it to her growing reputation. Her first 
ince int edy was made in the part of Lady Anne, w 
(iarr revived Ba rd the Third. She there met Roscius in all 
ter md hung back from timidity; his severe glance correct 
f e, and the reproach w with extreme sensibility, long re 
enibered. On June the fifth she plaved before their majesties 
l Anne, but she see then to have made no impression 
( \ He soon after left the stage; she was dismissed, and r 
tt i scene that presented little but mortification. She was 
vever, bmmedtately engaged by Mr. Richard Yates, the manager ot 
the I Ingham pany; and Henderson seeing her there, had 
s ty to pr t her wreat success, and pronounce that she wou 
! es ' She was n afterwards engaged at Bat! 
t restored, bw | reat powers, the tragic muse to her honer 
she rherselt the fume that carried her in a few years 
mt h back to the metropolis She plaved in the inter 
t t she also plaved at York and Manchester, and 
t ter |] pert ed Hamlet with great applause It was 
ia a 4 = ! I her ti t typ ince at Drur | 
that ‘ rena ed at that theatre, and came out tn the 
‘ t riot October She was, howe 
to Bat nd retained so lively a recollection of | 
e at Lew that she could hardly be tnduced te come i 
ger would not raise her salarv, and her increasing f ! 
| her to demand an additional ine t ('n that not be 
¢ ' . . e« would have been Hierent ~ he 
1} to the theatre { there surroanded by he 
t ‘ \ s t he wri ce sition the reason 
t 1h ving her ehildren she s 
1 ean : s 
Ww i ‘ I 
Her st s at London was now as decisive, and her trit $ 
reat, as he er reception had been mortifving. Her nex! ha 
was Euphrasia. in The G Daughter, and till then the 
\ We d extent of her e were perfectly appreciat 
Mrs ™ Ss next most dee V intoreste Ue public by her/a? 
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Shore. So affecting was she in this mistress of a prince, that at the 
end of the close of the play, where Shore sees her husband and 
breathes out the few dying words, “ Forgive me, but forgive me,” 
the sobs and shrieks of the women were distinctly audible ; and even 
the other sex, who tried to suppress their tears, were obliged to 
weep. Several persons fainted, and the artificial grief of the actress 
gave rise to much alarm in the audience. 

Her salary was at this time ten pounds a week, but she was al 
lowed two benefits. For one of which she chose the character of Bel 
videre, in Venice Preserred, and was eminently successful. From 
this time her reputation was fully established. Their majesties 
honored her by seeing her in all her characters. Drury-lane closed on 
June the fifth, with dsabella, which Mrs. Siddons had played twen- 
tv-two times. The returning winter saw two of her brothers, Mr. 
St phen and Mr. John Kemble, engaged in London; the 
latter was 3} he ndi ily sucee ssful 





former 
performed Othello, and failed ; the 
in Hamlet. The number of Mrs. Siddons’s characters was this year, 
1783-4, increased by Isabella, in Shakspeare’s play of Measure for 


Measure ; by Mrs. Beverley, in the Game hy Constance, in 


King John; and by Lady Randolph, in 2) 


Mrs. Siddons also played Sigismunda, in Thomson's play of Tan 


In this year 


ered and NSigismunda; and it is Suppose I that her appearance in 
that character led Sir Joshua Reynolds to paint his noble picture 
of herin the character of the tragic muse, as that picture Was paints d 
in this vear. Her second season closed, which was one of vast ex 
ertion, with great applause; and during the summer she visited 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Cork. She was reported to have refused to 
play for Digges, though that was a work of charity, unless he paid 
and that she would not play for Brereton, though 


her fifty pounds ; 
be had been Jaffier to her Belvidere, on any terms. These accusa 
tions were, however, publicly denied by her husband. Mrs. Siddons 
now added to her other characters Margaret of Anjou and Lady 
Macheth. 

continued to be the chief attraction at the theatres. Her empire over 


the pubhe was divided, indeed, by Mrs. Jordan. Each 


b’rom this time forward, for many years, Mrs. Siddons 


had her 


partisans, each had her followers, and each her favorite critics, Her 
brother, John Kemble, became in 1757 stage manager of Drury- 
lane, which contributed much to his sister's happiness. In 1792 
Mrs. Siddons played the Jealous Wile with success, and in 1704 


opened the then new theatre of Drary-lane with her Lady Macbeth 
On the German drama being imported into England, she, 


formed Mrs. Haller in The Stran About IS0L Mr 
acquired a share ] the services of Mrs. 


too, per 
Kemble 
in Covent-garden theatre, an 


l 
si) re af Is tran real thit \l Sid at ; 
™iudons were alterwards transterred thither. ifs 1dCons lost one 
of her daughters, the youngest, whor it was expected Sir Thomas 


Lawrence would wed, in 1798; her husband died in Ts02, and her 


eldest daughter in 1803, which events erous 


' 


of mortals, the first distaste 


gave an hitherto pros 
life—prosperous beyond the ordinary list | 


she first knew the 





und she began, for the first tim probably since 
enchanting breath of popular applause, te wish for retirement. In 
iss the contlagration of the theatre for a segson suspended her 
efforts. She, however, accepted an engagement at the new housé 
at fifiy pounds a night, which she opened, and performed her part 
of Lady Macbeth in dumb show in the midst of the O. P. riot. Mrs 
Siddons took leave of the profession on the twenty-ninth of June 
Isl2, her last performance being the character of Lady Macbeth 
In 1513 she performed the same character for the benefit of her 
brother Charles; and in 1816 the character of Queen Catherine 
for the same object. On the eighth of June in that vear she per 
formed Lady Macbeth, to gratify the Princess Charlotte of Wales 
and the Prince of Saxe Coburg, which was, we believe, her last ap 
pearance on the stage She, subse quent to that time rave pullic 
readings of Shakspeare and Milton; but, generally speaking, she has 
lived in close retirement since IS16. She resided in I pper Baker- 
street, and continued in good health, and « ipa le of taking air, till 
within a few days of her death. 

Mrs. Siddons was gifted with a noble and commanding person 
a most beautiful but energetic countenance, a voice powerlul and 
melodious, and with all the charms both of mind and body that are 
calculated to make an impression on mankind. She wasa very queen 
Her great natural talents were pertected by diligent study, and she 
not only comprehended—she knew all the parts she undertook 
Her action was noble and impressive ; and ber character unsuliie: 
by any vice, gave a dignity to her profession, such as never betor 
belonged to it in England. She was as exe mplary in her duties a 
a mother, as she was admirable as an actress. In her time, she was 


admired by Pitt, Burke, Sheridan, and all the great political charac 


ters of the last fifty years. Royalty did not disdain to honor her 


With its countenance; and if ever woman was at once popular with 
the multitude, honored by the great, and respected by the good, it 
was Mrs. Siddons 


died betore her 


i 
She had three children, who all 
Her son was proprietor of the Edinburgh theatre, 
Years ago, 


ind died a few 
The death of her two accomplished daughters and 


. a 
husband we have already mentioned, The d 


he r 
iughters were said to 
have posssessed the happiest minds and the most delightful persons 
Thus 
did this celebrated actress see all that could connect her with the 
World perish before her. Her grand-children, indes 
remain; 


he eldest sister was an accomplished and scientific musician. 


and her brother 
and it was reserved to her, as one of the last pleasure s ot 
her existence, to see her niece, though not gifted with her extraor 
mary talents, attain a high degr ition. Mr 
Kemble announced the event at Covent Garden, where the perform 


ances were immediately changed. 





of pubir appre 
Early inthe forenoon, bills were 
posted up at the doors of the theatre, announcing the melancholy 
event, and that Miss F. Tree would perform the part of Lads 
Townly, in the Provoked Husband, in place of Miss F. Kemble. ; 


Mrs. Siddons, at the time of her death, would undoubtedly be- 
queath her fortune to her grandchildren. Her son George visited 
India, where he had a writership given to him, we believe, by the 
late Lord Melville. Miss Siddons resided with her mother when 
she died; and there are grandchildren, the offspring of Mr. Henry 
Siddons, who live with their mother in Edinburgh. This statement 
is requisite, because some of the morning papers have asserted that 
Mrs. Siddons has left her fortune to Mr. Horace Twiss and the 
children of Mr. Charles Kembk. 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE ARK AND DOVE, 
Genttemen—Oblige a mother by 


from the Episcopal Watchman, 


inserting the enclosed extract 
It is from the pen of Mrs. Sigour 
lovers of poetry by the name of Lydia 
1 


Huntley. I read it to my little girl of four vears old, 
ct 


of the poetess by the by) and she now t lls the story in her own 


ney, better known to the 


1 namesake 


simple way to her younger sister. This fact convinces me that my 


opinion of the piece is correct, and that it is calculated to do mor 


rood than all the silly 


ghost stories and nursery tales that have ay 


peared since the reignof queen Ann. Yours respectfully, LW 


t 
“Tell me a story, ple ase, 
Lisp'd from her cradle. 
And told her how it rain’d, ar 
Tillall the flowers were cover'd nd the 
Hid their tall heads; and where the houses stood 
And people dwelt, a feartul deluge roll'd 
Because the world was wicked, and retused 
"To heed the words of God But rod ma 


Whe long had warn'd the sinful to repent 


my little girl 
So | bent me down, 
rain'd, and rain 





trees 


Obev, and live—taught by the voice of heaven, 
Had built an ark ind thither with his wite 
And children turn’d for safety Iwo and two 


Of be and birds, and creeping things he took, 
With food for all—and when the tempest roar'd 
And the great fountains of the sky pour'd out 

A ceascless thood, ull all beside were drown'd, 
"They in their quiet vessel dwelt see 

And so the ighty waters bare them 1 
Ando’er the bosom of the deep they sail'd 


ists, 





For inv davs But then a gentle ‘ 

Seap'd trom the casement of the ark, at 1 spre i 
Her lonely yu ro'er that boundless wave 

All, all was desolation—chirping nest 

Nor face of man, nor living thing she saw 

For all the people of the earth were drown'd, 
Because of disobedience Nought she spied, 
Save wide, dork waters, and a frowning sky, 


Nor found her weary foot a place of 
So with a ke 


rest 
f of olive in her mouth 





Sole fruit of her dear voyage, whi perchance, 

Upon some wrecking billow floated 

With ct ing wing the peacetul ar she sought | 
The righteous man that wanderi received, 





And to her mate 
Had wonder 


restored, who witt ad moans 
at her absence. 

Then t look’d } 
V pon the child, to see if her young thought | 
Wearned with following mine. But her blue eye 


Wasa glad list'ner—and the eager breath 





Of pleased attention curl’d her parted lips. 
And so Ltold her how the waters dried | 
And the green branches waved, and the sweet buds | 
Came up in loveliness—and that meek dove | 
Went forth to build her nest—while thousand birds | 
Awoke their songs of praise und the tired ark | 
Upon the breezy breast of Ararat 
: ind Noah with glad spirit re rd 


Reposed 
An altar to his God 

Since—manv a time 
star 
with earnest tone 


When to her soft rest, evening's earliest 
That little one 
And pure cheek prest to mine, she fondly asks, 


The A ip 


has land 


Mothers can tell how oft 
In the heart's eloquence, the prayer goes up 
From a seal'd lip—and tenderly hath blent 
With the warm teaching of the sacred tale 
A voiceless wish—that when that timid soul, 
Now tn the rosy 


mesh of infaney 


Fast bound—shall dare the billows of the world, 
Like that exploring dove, and find no rest— 
A pler l itvir a redeeming Liand 


May gently guide it to the ark of peace 





THE DRAMA. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC THEATRICALS, 


Tuis is inauspicious weather for theatricals. The reguiar com 
many at the Park ended their representations for the season, with 


| 
Cinderell and made 


in-like end 


I = ' ' it 
The actors and actresses are dispersed over the surrour 
country. Macbeth and Macduff are smoking cigars together at 


Congress hall. Dennis Brulgruddery and Desdemona are taking a 


sociable peep at Niagara ; and ¢ inderella has disappeared somewhere 


lair had been to us as tothe bewildered 





indefinitely, as if the w ‘ 


wince, “a lovely dream. Some are ploughing the waters among 
the highlands of the Hudson; and some wandering in the quiet 


shadows of Oyster Bay. They have passed like beings of the world 
from the stage of life, and a new people “reign in their stead,” 
This new people, as the reader is probably aware, is no other than 


the French company, who opened on Tuesday evening, with the 


| 





comic opera of The False Ag and the French national piece of 





the 27th, Wth, and W f J 
We have not vet been able to attend their exhibitions; and in the 


dearth of other dramatic information, extract the followit g trom 


Frazer's Magazine, touching a universal favorite with our public 


Of allcreated beings, Madame Malibran possesses the truest, the 


purest, and the most pervading genius, This, combined with mu 


sical knowledge seldom equalled, with a voice of singular extent 
and power, and features capable of expressing every —the minutest 
; , 


g, enables her to excel in 





shade of fee ill departments of the lyric 
drama 


—the 


In the comic characters—the simple coquet of the village 
intellectual coquet of the 
bride of Figaro, she is Unapproached 


you 1 
oct 


city—the wily, yet pure hearted 
Zerlina, Rosina 


ey never could have appeared on 


and Susan 


nah, are actually 


belor 


earth under any other as But, in tragedy, she has some rivals 





to contend with. Over all these, however, she triumphs in that 
which is at once the most charming to the spectator, and to the ac 

tress the most difficult in the lyme repertory—Desdemona, It was 
is Desdemv na she | he town farewell at the close of the last season 








farewell for a long period, perhaps for ever; for she is one of 











those, fashioned from that porcelain clay which is so il calculated 
to resist the shocks of life, and the anxious admirer of her genius 
cannot oftentimes fail to mark 
A 
1 . 
i \ rly 
Phis is, however, too sad a theme to dwell upon. In Desdemona 
she bid the town farewell; and never Was seen any thing which so 
watly approached perfection, as ber personation of the character 
upon that evening All traces of her recent illness had vanished, 
her eves were never brighter 
~ “ " ‘ ’ 
And never was ber beautitul brow more clear: her voice had per 
fectly recovered its flexibility and ri ess, and her acting throug 
out seemed one continued u spirat 

Paganini, also ippears to have seta London crazy. The journal 
ists declare, that to whatever extra int pitch antictpations maay 
have been excited, they assure f lar short of the reality Heis 
net only the f t player, | ‘ it has ever existed, on the 
violin t he forms a " vy himself, and produces effects 
shich he n the first to « r, and im which few, if ans, 
nnitators will be able to follow | From every thing related of 
him, we must conclude that he is a most extraordimary beng 
lhe critics are beginning to inquire, whether he can ever be per 

iaded to visit t unt Our public are quite ready to fall mito 
rapture Few ever exciied intense curiosity 
THE FINE ARTS. 
POWER OF MUSICAL INTONATION, 

Ir is said of Pacchierotti, that on one o« ion When plaving the 
character of Arbaces at Rone, he pron minced the three word 
Ep; fe, in ® uchin ‘ soner, that the very or 
chestra stopped ; a short symphony, which should have immediately 

wceeded his declaration of innocence, was neglected, and on his 
demanding somewhat angrily of the leader, what he and his suber 
dinates were about, the flattering answer Was, Sir, we are weeping 

THE ROOK OF ARMAGH, 

A short time since great curiosity Was evinecd by the amateurs and 
iteratiof Armagh, with respect to the sale this truly valuable and 
Unique CUrosity The manusernipt ts the production of the seventh 
century, and is written on vellum pn the pure Irish character, with 
Greek « vyput Is intermixed; both | {the membrane arearitten 
upon It is of the small quarto size, ut eight inches high, six 
inches wide, and about three inches thick. It contains four hundred 
und twenty two pages, and is altogether perfect, except the first 
nembrane part of the Gospel ot St Matthew, and a few pages, 
which have been defaced by attrition lhe cover, or case, te not 
the least singular part of the treasure It is of thick black leather, 
having raised ornamental devices, hrerogly plies, and figures of ani 


mals upon it It has also a very antique brass lock and hasp, part 


of which latter remains. inally eight brass staples, 


which passed through the lid, a bolt or pin passed through them 


} 


under the hasp, like our modern portmanteaus It sold for three 
hundred and ninety pounds \ll were anxious to hear who was 
the purchaser of this gem of amuquity, but no one knew Soe 
kind Asmodeus from the house of Cochran and Co., of London, we 


understand, has borne it off in triumph from its native shore, 


MARVEILLE DE PAGANINI, 


of aduetto for as 





uggle says the Boston 


This isthe tith 


onnmentater 


Shon 


(* recently pub in London. It is the farnous piece 


the periormance of which by Paganini has excited such astonis! 


ment throughout Europe, One part he executes with the bow 


the other with the fingers only, or pizzicato, ‘Three bars from the 
first movement of this will give some notion of the whole, and of 
the nature of the periormance It must, of course, be numbered 


among the curiosities of music, 
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ORIGINAL TALES —ae. 


WHISKERS, 





THE GREAT MEDICINE; OR THE MAGIC 


MODERN I 


STYLE OF OOKS OF TRAVELS 5 


IN THE 


f cig tar anust t LES 
Being an ab t of ¢ t av unr apt vole 


Youns Hyacixru Primrose was early in life smitten with the 
mania for locomotion. As soon as he was his own master he com- 
menced his travels, and in the course of seven years poke d his nose 


| 


into divers unknown countries with hard names, and inhabited by | 


people of hard characters. , 
sea, and the Red sea; he visited the cataracts of the Nile, the Pyra- 
mids, the Sphinx, and the Catacombs. From thence he took an ex- 
cursion to Palestine, where he saw Mount Tabor, the lake Tiberias, 
the ruins of Tyre; had a long talk with Lady Hester Stanhope 


[le visited the Black sea, the White | 


and was not half so surprised at any thing, in the whole course of | 


his travels, as at not finding a single Jew in Jerusalem. 
After this he y rambulated almost all Europe, saw every thing 


that every traveller had seen for a thousand years past and was just 


on the point of invading old Africa, for the purpose of visiting the 


famous city of Timbuctoo, and ascertaining the course of the Niger, 
when it occurred to him he might die before he got there ; where 
upon, considering that there were no more old worlds to conquer, he 
stopped short in his career, and sojourned awhile at the city of the 


_— 
4 feu 
ve l 


While there, the savans bored him about his own country, and 


about the aborigines, concerning whom the learned of 


( a) i ill y 
Hyacinth had passed so much of 


Europe are exceedingly curious. 
his time in acquiring a knowledge of other countries, that he knew 
little or nothing of his own. Hlaving displayed his ignorance one 
evening, ina very decisive manner, a learned and distinguished old 
! Monsieur, it 


her was overheard to say you wish to ac 
vou should bring a littl with vou 


philosop 


quire information of other peopl 





by way of exchange; whereupon friend Hyacinth beat a retreat, 
and returned to the new world, with a prodigious outfit of whiskers, 
He determined to qualify himself for the society of the learned ot 


Europe, by 


they were 


acquiring a competent knowledge of matters of which 
ignorant 


teach me 


But how to do this was the question. “ Books | 
nothing but what these fellows know, for they read | 


can 
every thing; and as to travelling, every part of this continent has 
been explored. "There is no terra incognito here.’ | 


He thought of the sources of the Mississippi; but, as il luck 
would have it, Mr, Schooleraft had just been there, and published a 


book 
perior, but Captain Franklin had been beforehand with him. Then 


Next he proposed to explore the country bevond Lake Su 


he thought of the vast regions about the Missouri, the Yellow | 


Stone, the Platte, and the Arkansaw; but alas! here too Messrs. 
Lewis and Clarke, and Major Long had anticipated him, He was 





», like \lexander, when the thought 


almost ps 


struck him that no one had ever vet « xpl wed the recesses of the 


ready to wee another 
tocky Mountains, and he determined to set about it immediately, | 
It must be a glorious place for wonders,” quoth he ; ‘and if not 
#0, L can make as many wonders as I please, for there will be nobody 
to contradict me.” | 
Accordingly he hastened his preparations, consisting of some 
trinkets to conciliate the Indians, some coffee to refresh himose If and 
divers other little affairs too tedious to mention. At St. Louis he 
met a party of traders, going up the Missouri, as far as Council 
Blufls, who agreed to take him with them, From Council Blatls they | 
proceeded up the Platte river, till they came to the Loup Fork, | 
where the party separated ; the traders going to the Pawnee villages | 
on that stream, to barter for furs; and Hyacinth, with his compa 


nion, interpreter, and guide, oll in one person, proceeding up the 
The 
rather more of an In 


main stream towards the Rocky Mountains. euide was half 


Frenchman, half Indian, er, to say truth, 
dian than a Frenchman, or indeed any thing else. He professed to 
speak French, but our hero perceived it was not exactly with the Pa- | 
risian accent ; and as to his English, it was mixed up witha strange 
variety of classical Indianisms. He wasas thin as a reed, of a dark, 
weather-beaten complexion, long lank raven hair, and a face es 
smooth as the palm of my hand. He had exterminated his beard 
by the roots, in compliment tothe Indian ladies, who abhor such an 
appendage to a fine gentleman. There could 
in all the world a greater contrast than the faces of Hyacinth Prim 


not have been found 


rose and his travelling mentor, Pierre Fuzee, as he was called, pre 
sented 
hero, and wanted very much to shave him outright, but he swore 


Pierre remonstrated s« riously against the appearance oft our 


he would rather be hunted for a buffalo than part with a single hair. | 


Pierre Fuzee shook his head, and instead of heaving a sigh 


as Sonu 
men would, or getting angry, as others might have done, cut acaper. 
| 
and 
} 


best | 


and began a song in all languages, about hunting erizzlv bears, 
such other rural recreations, lle was indeed the merriest, 
natured, bravest rogue that ever danced a jig on the banks of the 
Platte, 

The third day of their pilgrimage they saw an immense drove 
of wild horses, which came ls them, lik 


Arabs of the desert. Our hero, indeed, mistook them for such, until 


ralloping towar © a troop of 
they came near enough for him to see they were without riders. The 
curvetted round and round in a circle, gradually contracting at each 
circuit till they came nigh enough to have kicked our travellers into 
mummies, if they had been so minded, Without paying any attention 


i by the roots, 


his back towards the enraged animal, on his guard, while he 


wind; not, however, without now and then turning round to look 
at his whiskers ! 

“ Diable!’ said Pierre, laughing, “1 believe Monsieur Hyacinth 
carries some great charm about him.” 

A few days more brought our travellers to a part of the river 
which was quite dry, as it is in many places, where, like some of the 
streams in Africa, it is absorbed by the quicksands and disappears. 
Pierre was running about among the stunted cotton trees, in search 
of game, and Hyacinth took it into his head to cross over on the 
other side of the dry bed of the river. Before he had gone ten steps 
he sunk up to his shoulders in the quicksands, through which the 
river found its silent unseen way. He called for help—it was high 
time to call, for in addition to the quicksands, there was a great 
brown bear approaching from the opposite shore towards him, and 
he in the struggle had lost his rifle, which immediately disappeared 
in the sands, | 

Pierre fired at the animal without effect. He either missed him 
entirely, or the creature did not feel the ball, for they don’t mind a 
few shot through the liver and lungs. Before Pierre could load 
again the bear had come up with our unfortunate hero, and was re 
connoitring his whiskers. 

* My master is a gone man!" sighed Pierre—but for once he was 
mistaken. Sir Bruin discovered a marvellous sympathy with the 
unfortunate gentleman, whom he mistook, probably, for one of his 
fellow-creatures ; and after kissing and hugging all he could see of 
him, which indeed was nothing but his head and face, shook his 


wise noddle, as much as to say, it is all over with my brother, and 
scrainbled away out of the quicksands as fast as he was able, | sup- 
pose to call his friends to the assistance of Mr. Hyacinth Primross 
“but my master has certain 
I must 


* By St. Gallinipper,” quoth Pierre, 
ly got something about him, to keep off the wild beasts. 
find out what it is.”’ 

But first he thought of getting the poor gentleman out of the 
quuy ksand. After a moment's reflection, he be thought himself of 
one of those slipping nooses used by the Indians to ecateh the wild 
horses of the prairies; and getting as near as he could, without 
sinking into the sands himself, he threw it with such dexterity that 
He then pulled him out of the 
sand as softly as possible, for fear of choking him, which he certainly 


the noose went right over his head. 


would have done had it not been for the vast tuft of hair he carried 
about his muzzle and under his chin, which prevented the rope from 
even chafing his skin. 

“What a fool | was,” quoth Pierre Fuzee, “to pull up my beard 
There is no medicine, not even a rifle that never 
misses, equal to such a suite of whiskers.” 

Soon after they came to a prairie dog village, and being very hun 
gry, having met with no game for the last three days, they were in 
hopes to be able to procure one of these little animals for supper 
but they were so wild, that it was impossible to come within gun 
root | 
Pre 


and seemed to 


shot of them. Accordingly, they laid themselves down at the 
of a cotton tree, and instead of taking supper, took a nap, 
sently a troop of prairie dogs crept close to our hero, 
he very curious about his whiskers. They conversed together in 
low under tones, looked first at the whiskers, then at each other, 
pricked up their ears, cocked their tails, and seemed so cager t 
make acquaintance with this new species of puppy, that Pierre, who 
could not sleep sound for hunger, took the opportunity of seizing a 
couple of them by the legs, and converting them to his own use| 
and behoof; in other words, cooking one for supper, the other for 
breakfast. 

“ Hurrah!’ cried Pierre Fuzee, “whiskers forever! It don't sig 
nify, but | must have a pair, by hook or by crook.” 


He took a piece of dry cotton-wood, and having burnt it te a coal 
applied it to his muzzle with such surprising eflect, that at a littl 
distance his whole face looked as if it were bewhiskered in the very 
first style. 
But the prairie dogs were not to be taken in by such a counteriit 


He then laid himself down, and pretended to be asles 


| 
Phey did not discover the same disposition to cultivate his acquaint 
ance, as they did that of our hero, nor acknowledge the same affinity 
with his whiskers. 

As they approached the head waters of the Platte river they en 
countered a herd of buffaloes, which stood stock still, and sutlered 
our hero to come close up to them, without appearing to take any 


notice of his approach, 


He certainly is in possession of some unseen charm,” quoth 
tht his faney 
The herd fled at the r port of the rifle, but looked back several times, 
apparently wondering Hyacinth did not follow them, for there can 
be little doubt but they mistook him for one of their company. — tn 
the rage and anguish of his wound the great bull made for our hero 


Pierre, as he fired at a fat bull, whose hump had cau 


rearing like the sounds of the te mpest in the wilderness, as it seemed 


with a full determination to demolish him in a twinkling. Pierre 


shouted with all his might to put his master, who was standing with 
vain 
loaded his rifle, and the young man turned round just as the bull 
of him. 


“Tt as all over with my master, 


was within a single jump 
* quoth Pierre, “unless the whi- 
kers do their dutv now.’ 


But what was his surprise at seeing the fiery animal st yp short 
the moment Hyacinth turned towards him, shake his head, as if 


he had made a mistake, then advance up to him, and rub against 


to Pierre they all rallied round Hivacinch, with whom they seemed | his side, as if he had been for all the world just like a fellow-creature! 


to acknowledge a close affinity. ‘They rubbed their nos ss against 


Being now at the entrance ito the Rocky Mountains, our hero 


his whiskers with infinite satisfaction, and appeared so desirous of | as was his custom, took out his book, and was busy making some 


his accompanying them, that Pierre Fuzee was afraid they would 


seize on his master, and run off with him. He therefore fired bis} by a whizzing sound passing close to his ear, followed b 
gun over their heads, upon which they all seampered away like the | palling vell 





notes for the benefit of the savans at Paris, when he was aroused 
Vv a most aj- 


Before he could gather himseli together, a band of 





| comte mplated his visage 


mountain Indians rushed upon, and would soon have dispatched 
him, had not Pierre Fuzee called to them in their own language, 
and told them they were friends. ‘The party was headed by a great 
chief, called Mitaminaboo, or the Tobacco-bag, and belonged to a 
tribe which inhabited a valley far in the bosom of the mountains, 
to which they conducted Hyacinth and his attendant. When they 
came in sight of the village, which consisted of about forty or fifty 
lodges or tents, made of buffalo skins, they raised a loud shout, and 
all the women and children came out to meet them; but, as soon 
as they saw our hero’s tremendous whiskers, they ran away, and 
hid themselves in the woods. It was some time before they could 
be prevailed on to return, which they did at last, on the assurances 
of Pierre that his master would not hurt them. After admiring and 
wondering a good deal, one of the women, a daughter of Mitamina- 
boo, ventured to come, and smoothe his whiskers, laughing at the 
same time, and crying out, “QOuskinekissi Manichick,”’ which 
Pierre translated “ The Great Medicine.” The name of this prin- 
cess was Nikik, or the Little Otter, and her mother, now dead, was 
a Spanish woman of Santa Fé. 

The great Tobacco-bag took Hyacinth to his lodge, and gave him 
a little short pipe to smoke. He was one of the gravest Indians in 
all the Rocky Mountains, but he could not help laughing to see the 
smoke coming out of his whiskers, like a little prairie just getting on 
fire. This band was at war with its neighbors, as is customary with 
this amiable, interesting race, and soon after set out on an expedition 
against a tribe, the chief of which had pronounced the Tobacco- 
bag to be an old woman. 
} 


Hyacinth was complimented with the privilege of going along 


with them, accompanied by Pierre, and the Little Otter begged him 





very te nae rly to take care of his whiskers. In two days the obac- 
co-bag came up with the enemy, who made a stout resistance, until 
our hero advanced, whereupon they all ran away as fast their legs 
would carry them! 

Hyacinth was considered the hero of the day, and his whiskers 


from that moment held in profound 


veneration, as the greatest 
They had gained 
a Victory over one of the most powerful nations in the world, com- 
manded by Kallitaté, or the Lame Duck, a mighty warrior, whc 
wore a necklace of se ilps a yard long. 


medicine ever known in the Rocky Mountains. 


From this time the renowned Tobacco-bag meditated a plan for se- 
curing the great medicine, by marrying his only daughter, the Littk 
While he was 
wavering on this point, and summing up the pros and us, the 
Little Otter, and indeed all the women of the tribe, did nothing but 
admire the great medicine Pierre Fuzee, 
together, and recollecting the incidents of the bear, the praine-dog 
the butfalo, 
the virtue of the 
in his whiskers 


Otter, to our hero, an 


! adopting him into the tribe. 
} 


by putting odds and end 


Ac. had made it out entirely to his satistaction, that all 
creat medicine his master carried about him was 
This idea ! 


rreat therefore was their desire to get possession of the least curl of 


« communicated to the ladies, an 


this wonderful talis 
"They begged and entreated him, if it was only a single hair, bu 


win. 


our hero was inexorable; he would rather have sacrificed his ear- 


than his whiskers. Every night, while he was asleep, they cam 


und twitched his moustaches, till he had no peace of his life ; 
he took one of the little poppooses on his knee, it was sure to lay hold 
of them with all its might, being doubtless thereunto invited 
In this way Hyacinth lost some 


of his most precious curls, and became quite inconsolable 


by tl 
vehement desires of the mother. 
when bh 
in a pocket-glass, which he had carefull: 
preserved, 

The Little Otter, who had become very fond of him, and « 
hardly bear to be out of his sight, one day looked over his shoulder 


and saw the ret! 


ection of the whiskers in the glass; upon which she 
ran away to the rest of the women, and reported that there wa 
* Ouskinekissi Minichick” 


plaining the aflair, they determined to get possession of the se 


mother come among them. ©n ex 


great medicine, and that night purloune d his pocket glass. But ere 


was their astonishment and disappointment at finding no OQuskin 
They were 


kissi behind or within it. however, consoled for t 


disappointment by each one secing herself there, instead of the 
For a long time they did nothing but take t 


to admire themselves, and passed all their time looking in the ss 


cooking di 


vreat } wadicine 


ner 


instead of cultivating corn, carrving wood 


mending moceasons, as in duty bound 


The discovery of this wonderful little thing that coniaine 
many faces, added to the veneration of these simple people for our 
hero. The great , hacco-bag hesitated no longer about ! 





his daughter, and adopting him for his son and successor. Bat pre 


vious to this crand ceremony, it became necessary to consult t 


old women, who among the tribes of the Rocky Mountains drea 
Il the dreams, and decide on all questions of public t t 
They are the most wonderful old ladies in the world, for t 
will sit three whole days pertectly silent, before they deliver thew 


‘ i" Hols, 


Atter due deliberation the old ladies decided that, accor 


umemorial custom, ever since the great comet with ; 


came out of the earth, dragging their great ancestor, the gre 
muse, by his tail, no man could be adopted into the tri 


first having his beard pulled out by the roots, so that 
grow again, to give offence to the great comet, which wi stiv¢ 


titled to a monopoly of all the beards in the universe. 


ning old baggages thought that bv this decision 
unce of getting a few hairs of the great me 
renowned traveller, Hyacinth Primrose. 


a secret wish of 


have ad h 
the whiskers of the 
doubt, influenced by 


s1inst the whiskers. 


ne 
nd, and the decision Was unanimous a 


also. 


ml 
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It is impossible to describe the indignation of our hero, when he 
heard of this confiscation of the honors of his muzzle. He swore 
that he would see the Tobacco-bag, the Little Otter, and the great 
comet with a great beard, and the great field-mouse hanging by his 
tail, at the d—I, before they should touch a hair of his beard. Nor 
was the horror of Pierre Fuzee a whit inferior to the rage of his 
master. He muttered an olla podrida of imprecations, half French, 
half Spanish, half English, and half Indian—for it took four halves 
to make up such a diabolical whole—that would have made the vers 
beards of a forest of live oak stand on end, had they, peradventure, 
heard him. He held the whiskers of our hero to be the greatest 
medicine in the world, and like a faithful retainer, took no little 
share of their honors and dignity to himself. He did not fail to 
blacken his muzzle every morning with burnt wood; but the Indians 
easily distinguished between this paltry imitation and the original 
whiskers of his illustrious master. 

The expostulations of Hyacinth and his faithful squire were vain 
They might have swore till the Rocky Mountains echoed with their 
swearing—the old women were determined to get possession of a 
few hairs of the great medicine, but how to disforest the phiz of our 
hero was the question. Such was their awe of the possessor of the 
mighty whiskers, that the stoutest warriors shrunk from committing 
the sacrilece of even touching them without his consent. They 
sent the Little Otter, like another Delilah, to cheat our hero out of 
his beard and his supernatural powers ; but that little traitoress did 
nothing but tickle her nose with his whiskers, and laugh like an 
innocent child, to see how She then, after 
unusing herself sometime in this way till she was tired, told him 


it made her sneeze. 


what she came for; and instead of trying to induce him quictly to 
resign his honors, insinuated to him to run away with her to the 
white people, and make her his wife. Pierre Fuzee joined his en 
treaties, and our hero consented, if they could find an opportunity, 
for he swore they should have his life sooner than his whiskers. 

The Little Otter was according!v instructed to tell the old women 
that the great Ouskinekissi Minichick bad promised to submit to 
the disforesting, (that was the phrase of these simple people,) pro 
vided they would permit him to do it in his own way. In the first 
place they must pitch him atent by itself, at some distance towards 
the sources of the river Platte, and leave him alone with his servant, 
Pierre Fuzee, with a supply of provisions for seven days ; that they 
must neither come that way or look that way, if they wished to 
raise any pumpkins or kill any buffaloes all the rest of their lives 
They might come on the eighth night, and by that time the Qus 
kinekissi Minichick’s face would be as bare of whiskers as the great 
snowy summit of the mountain was of trees. 

The old women unanimously assented to this arrangement ; the 
lodge was erected, the provisions deposited, and the Ouskinekissi 
Minichick shut up with his faithful squire, Pierre Fuzee. That 
very night, so soon as it was dark, the Little Otter stole from her 
lair, and joined them. ‘They lost not a moment, all things being 
reviously prepared, in departing with all speed towards the sources 
if the Platte, which they reached on the second dav ; and proces d 
ing along the banks of chat stream were at length fortunate cnouch 
to meet the very party of traders which had accompanied our hero 
us far as the Loup Fork. 

In the mean time the seven days had expired, and every soul of 
in the subject of the 
the Little Otter; or if they did, no 
At length the « 
The whole tribe, with the old women 
t their he ad, proce ded to the solitary lodge, and knocked at the 
loor, with fear and tre Thev knocked 
At length the Tebacco-hag began to be 
After try- 
athird knock in vain, they proceeded, in fear and silence 


he tribe was so con} letely 


ibsorbed vreat 


medicine, that nobody missed 


body thought of inquiring after her. ivhth day ar 


rived, and it was midnight 
nbling. No one answered, 
vain, and still no answer. 


somewhat impatient, and the old ladies mighty curious 





ton 
move the simple fastenings. All within was dark as pitch, and si 
After some little hesitation, the Tobacco-bag, ac 
a mpanied by the oldest of the old 
about 


had | 


lent as the grave 
women, entered, and gro 
skin of a buffalo’s head, whic! 
leu of the invaluable whiskers of our hero 
The great medicine ! the eat 
e 

Jobacco-bag, in triumph; and ‘ 
i) together. 


came in contact with the 





en left there in 
medicine!” exclaimed the great 


the great medicine !” shouted the 
Anxious to divide the treasure, and to thank the illustrious giver 
It was 
Buffalo's head from the 
for the horns, the thing 
When, however at last 


usoovered the cheat, and that both Hyacinth and his squire wer 


th i 


} 


they hghted a pine knot and proceeded to examine the prize. 


selue tiie 


muzzk 


before thes ild distinguish the 


of our hero iL had it not been 


Would have been almost impossible. they 





wrest, theirrage and 


Inste: 
i women talked three days without stopping 


rtification were terrible. of being 
’ 

nt three days, the 
nd all together; and the ‘Tobacco-bag, with his warriors, on miss 
Little Otter, which th 


th } 
dev had allthree gone 


ing the 


v did the next morning, concluding 
offtogether, determined on a vigor us pursuit, 
™ 

rhe Indians of this part of the continent all ride on horses, the 
oreed of which was originally 


derived from Mexico. Thev travel 
j : 
} 


ly the party which our hero ha 
those jaded by a long journev.—} 


ike the wind, and unfortunate 
i 


fse(s, ald 


ined had but few h 
Whik sitting at supper one evening around a fire, they were roused 
It was the party of the Tobacco-bag and s 
1 more numerous than that of the traders, that it was in vain 

think of resistance incase of an attack. The Tobacco bag, how- 
“ver, being still in awe of the whiskers, contented himself with dé 


Ya terrible yell. 
muck 


mandine , 

wanding the three fugitives, relating, at the same time, the history 
rhe hero and the A thought struck the captain 
f the trading party, a shrewd old backwoodsman, who knew the 


reat medicine. 


r 


| that introduced me to vou to-day. 


Indian character perfectly. He entered forthwith into a negotia 
tion with the Tolweco-bag, who agreed, after consulting with his 
warriors, that if the Ouskinckissi Minichick would comply with his 
agreement, and bestow upon them the great medicine, he might go 
ghter, the Little Ctter 

Sore was the dilemma, and terrible the conflict of doubts in the 
To lose bis whiskers which he had 


where he ple ased, and marry his dau 


bosom of Hyacinth Primros 
been cultivating with such parental care, whose young ideas he had 
taught to shoot—the delight of his soul and the ornament of his 
better lose his Lit 


existence! It was too bad—it was impossibk 


—better lose his wife—better be nothing than an unwhiskered man 





But when he turned to the Little Otter, and saw her deer eyes 
sWimming in tears, and thought what a kind friend and mistress she 
had been, what a pretty wife she would be, and what a figure he 


should cut in Paris with a princess for a bride, his stubborn resolve 


onsented 


gave way, and with a mighty effort he consented—vea, he ¢ 
The feat Fuzee, Ww 


managed to pocket some scores of t 


to be shaven! was performed by Pierre 


! unseen by the 


in triumph, dashed aw 


e sacred hairs 
Indians, who rece ived the great medicine 
lad mountains with a spe 
and disappeared 
rth of the | 
r the tribe 


1 with all their 


over the vast pl tins towards their snow- 
like shadows 


of this 


they became 


that outstrip d the sight of the eve 
in the distant horizon. Upon the stret 
which was distributed amo 


mseSslon 


great medicine, 





extremely arrogant and presumptuous—quarr 
bing Dut 


and the mu 


neighbors, and got many a sound dru they never lost 


their confidence in the great medicine iculous whiskers 
still continued to be cherished as the most valuable of all their pos 
sessions, 


} 


On arriving at St Louis, our hero, like a man of honor, married 


the Little Otter, and after some time spent in vainly attempting to 


recruit his whiskers, returned to Paris with Pierre Fuzee, wh 


scein 
so many muzzles a-la-bison in that renowned city, lost all faith in the 
great medicine, 

By all the saints whose names I know or don’t know,” quot! 
Pierre, “1 believe my master’s whiskers are no better thana 
The Little Otter was received at court with much distinction, hav 
the reat 


great Field-mouse, which hung at the tail of the 


ing proved her descent tro Tobaceo-bag, wh 
scended from the 
ure at comet with a great heard ; and our hero had the satistaction of 
astonishing the savans with some exceeding tough stories about the 
Rocky Mountains. 
ing any thing about his own country 

But his whiskers? The great medicine?) Alas! the 1 


cnergics of the soil had been exhausted in | roducing the first « rop 


He was never afterwards touted for not know 


piniative 


und they never crew again! 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


CURIOUS ANECDOTE, 
Evrt f t “rT? f¢ 
November 
rack stopped at the door of an inn, inthe village of 
rk of Malmaison The 
’ re | ' 


ind having given his horse to the stable- boy 


t traveller on horse 
Rouelle, 
out to receive 


IN a gloomy day in the month of 


! which 
adjoins the | hostess went 
him he orc red dinner 
He was shown into the best room in the house, and the busy hostess 
In a few minutes another traveller 
inn and also ordered dinner. “Ll am 
lat vid the 


ommouath 
‘hut every thing we have in the house has been bespoke by a genth 


t about preparing the repas 


on horseback stopped ai the 


very sorry that I cannot ace you, sir,’’ s hostess ; 


hin of he 
permit me to share his dinner, and 1 will defray my portion of the 


man who arrived a few minutes before you stairs.” said 


the traveller, and tell your guest | shall be ob iwed t will 


expense The hostess delivered the message to the first traveller 


who politely replied, “Tell the gentleman T shall be glad of his 


company, but that it is net my practice to accept payment from 


persons Whom | invite to dine with me The second traveller ac 


cordingly went up stairs, and having expressed his acknowledgments 


for the kind reception he had received, they both sat down to the table 


The dinner was as cheerful as could be expected, considering the 





short acquaintance of the parties; but during the dessert, when some 
excellent Wine was pla ed before them, the conversation became 
more unrestrained, and the second traveller ventured to ask his oblig 
ing Amphitryon what had brought hun to that partet the country 
where he appeared to be astranger? “IT have been ordered here 
he repolie ! v the cardinal By the cardinal!’ resumed his 
‘ inion Pardon my curiosity, sir, if | inquire whether you 
have given his eminence any offence By no means,” replied 
the first traveller and it is only te free myself from any such im 
putation that | have come here. The faet is, there have been pu 
satae t Rochelle, my native town, a virulent satire upon the pu 
uct and personal character of the cardinal, several copies of 
which have been addressed to the king, and though | never in m 
life wrote a single word that has appeared in print, | am a sthy 
accused of the author of this pamphlet Nothing obtains 
such r relief as the whisperings of folly and ill-nature; and | 





have therefore lost no time in obeving the summons of his eminence 


in the hope of eflectually refuting the charge that is brought against 


me.’ “Sir,”’ said his companion, with an expression of marked 


anxiety, “return thanks to Providence for the fortunate accident 
I also have been summoned hither 
by the cardinal and for no other purpose 1 ame in that 
A thrill of horr Pr passe ! through the frame of 


the person to whom these words were a 


onvineed, th 


of beheading you.” 


1 * Yes, sir,’” re 


ressed 


sk would have been to behead you. | 


uned the speaker, “my t 


am the executioner of a neigh and whenever the cardi 





mng tow! 


nal has any secret act of vengeance to perform, I receive orders to 


repair to the casth The particulars I have just heard you relate 


together with the hour of your appointment here, all convince ie 


bevend a doult, that vou are marked ovt as a vic Dut tear m 








thing, | will secure vour escajs (irder vour horse instantly y 
with mu 1 will acquit myself of the debt of gratitude which vour 
courtesy has imposed upon me 

Che horror and alarm of the poor traveller may be more casily 
COTCUIVE than deseribed ble ordered the horses t ‘ 
saddled, and having pail the bi “7 panion set out, tak 
ing a private way through the we rtrand Do vou se 
said the guide, as they approached the castle, “that grated window 
which st reaches the crannies of the central turret lin that 
unge sentences inst Which there mst eal, are pronoun 
ed and executed, and the mutilated bodies of the victims are | 
ed unto the it below, where they are “™ v destrove quick 
lira Neglect not to obser v instructions, Conceal yourself 

hind that hedge vd at wathan the ce ot hour vousee a | t 
vl eri tthe window which | ve pol out, then y 7 
col « that l a rdere ere toe te ve ce upon anot le 
util, on the contrary, vou see j tm iitthat vou ve ell 
ire the intended vieti In t Cust hot oment l t 
bw the darkness of the night the swittiue t vour horse, G 
the frontier and there plead Vour cause s vou think fit but per 
mit me totell you, that i ts curd toseek fo justify voursell int 
the imputation of an oflence which you have not ited; for 
Where despotis 1 Teirns, trut ! ustice are powerk 

Having expressed unbounde ratitude to his tutelar saint, the 
traveller withdrew to his lh place Phe stisye of the car 
dinal’s agent proved well for ed, Neo light appear tthe window 
of the turret; and at the expiration of i hourthe traveller | 
ed off He immediately quitted France, and did not ventur wh 
untilafter the death of the cardi 

Qin returning to his mative unt | first business Wa ‘ 
the inn of Rouedlle im t the EQUirios Fr pecting its [ecnpe tine 
who, however, had not been heard of for several vears. le then 
related his adventure, which has sinee be ‘ local trocdita | 
has ferred celebrity on the inn of Rouelle, Known by tl ral 
the ¢ / The 1 in Which the two trave rs dined i 
shown to this day, a is called 

THE VILLAGE GARRISON, 

It happened in the ree of the thirty vears war, that G ly 
le Gore \ ‘ ided the Spanish troops, then overrunnis 
the I inate, found it mece TV to possess himself of a litth walled 
village, called ¢ rsliet that lav in his way Cm the first ontelli 
ence of his appr h all the inhabitants fed to Manheim: and 
when Gonsalve at leneth drew mear. ar summoned th place to 
surrender, there remamed within the w only a poor shepherd 
nd his wite, the latter of whom, hav that morning brought a 
little infant inte this world of misery, was unable to leave her bed 
and her hi mid of course stan’ with her 

The anxiet tid distress of the poor man may be more easily con 
ceived than desenbed lortunately, be ‘ ! [rose siete bet! 
courage and shrewdness: and on the puref the moment bethouglit 


hunselt of a scheme for escape, which, after embracit 


ite j ut nite executpon 





‘The inhabitants having run off in a tremendous hurry, had left 
ilmost all their property at his « sposal; se he had no difficulty in 
finding what was re jutsite for his purpose, viz. a complete change 
of dress. Having first arranged his lower man in military cuise, he 
tossed away his shepherd's hat, which he replaced with a huge hel 
net i world too wide l huh 1 lone swor to his side, 
threw a goodly cloak over his shoulders, stuck two er 


rineus pistols 
so thick in the sols nd hig 
bout half a foot from the 


It, and putting on Boot h in 
the heels that they lifted hi eround : he 


ed to them 





1 prodigious pairot ps tig spur which wer 

hion of the time Phus accoutred, he forthwith hetor k hie 

self to the walls nd leanme with a ‘aD wus air on his sword. he 
listened coolly to the herald. whe vanced to summon the village 








Frien said our hero, as soon as the herald had concluded habs 
} 
peech tell vour ¢ nnander that tl h I have not vet mack up 
mind to surrender at all, T may y ly be induced to do se, pro 
vided he agrees to the three f were conditior in Which I shall 
make no abatement whatever first, the garrison must be allowed 
} } lie vw hop , | 
to mare ers With nulitary henors econ, the live ind property 
of the inhabitants must be protects third, they must be allowed 
the free exeretse of the protestant religion 
The } ! i | 
The he I ediately repelic that h preposterous con 
tions ¢ not fora wht be listened t wide, that the 
garrison Was known to be weak, and concluded by a in demand 
ing the instant surrender of the place 
‘My good friend mawered the s vepherd do not be too rash 


I advise you to inform your general from me, that nothi yw but my 

desire t Vou | wish! Con make me think of surrendering on 
, . , , 

my terms Whatever; and please to add, that MW he does not choose 


to agree to those | have stated, he 
only at the 
anh 


leman, that the garrison has late 


will my sseasion of the town 


for I swear to vou by the faith of 


nest man and of a christian well ¥ the honor of a gen 


y received a remforcement he lit 
tle dreams ot 
Su saving pipe, and pufl 


air of the most consummate Confounded by thi ap 


away with an 


pearance ¢ the herald thought it prudent to 


return, and state to Gonsalvo the demands which had been made 
Phe Spanish genera leceive by this show of resistance. and 
cing unWilling to waste either men or time in reducing thi paltry 
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town. resolved to agree to the conditions offered, and followed by his 
gates, ‘This lenient determination was an 


the she | he rd, 


troops, approac hed the 
who only vouchsafed to say 


SOT st Hk 


nounced by the herald to 


in reply, “1 find your commander is a man of son 


then left the walls, let down the draw-bridge, deliberately opened 
the gates, and allowed the Spanish troops to pour into the town 


Surprised at seeing no one in the streets but a strange looking fel 





Ky 
low, whose caricature of a military costume hu upon hina like 
pat hwork Cionsalvo In gan to suspect tre cher ind seizing the 


shepherd, demanded to know where the garrison was 


“If your highness will follow me 1 the 


I will show you,” answere 


rustic 
“ Keep by my stirrup, then,” exclaune 


ind on the 


1 
ve, 


least symptom that you mean to L shall send a bullet 


through your heart 


Agreed,” said our friend Follow me, Spaniards! for IT swear 


by the word of an honest man and a christian, as well as by the honor 


of a gentleman, that the garrison will oller you no injur 


He then placed himself by 


puss d through 


Gonsalvo’s stirrup, and followed by 
the troops, several silent and deserted streets, till at 
| 


length, turning into a narrow lane, he 





stopped befo 


ing house, and having prevailed on Gon »to enter, he led him 
into a small room, where lay his wite, and her little boy beside her 
Noble general,’ id he, pointing to the former, “this is our 
garrison; and this,” he added, taking his son in his artis, “as the 
reinforcement of which | teld you 
Aware now of the real state of matters, the absurdity and clever 
ness of the trick, moved even Spanish gravity, and CGonsalvo gave 


free course to hismirth. Then taking off a rich gold chain, whieh 


decor ited his own per on, he jus ed it round thes i [the infant 
© Permit me to offer this mark of my esteet he said good-na 
turedly, “for the valiant garrison of Oyersheim. By the hand of 


reintoreement; ar 


use of the 


a soldier, | envy you the possession of such a 
you must let me present you with a purse of gold, for the 


young recruit 


He then stooped down and kissed the delivhted mother and her 
boy, and quitted the house, leaving the shepherd to boast, for many 
a summer day and winter night, of the success of his stratagem 

\ i Thirty Vear War 


EXTRACT FROM A LATE DISCOURSE, 
The worship of some divinity ts ith the 


Wherever the light of the sun has shone 


tural w 





coeval and « 


existence of man 


wherever the beauties and the glories and wonders of ¢ thom have 
been seen, the footsteps of a CGiod have been traced, and observin 
man has recognized the handy work of adivinity (io tothe rudest 


irbarous climes 


and most uncultivated age of man; visit the most 


that have ever been explored, where the dim light of nature alone 


had be 


en seen—where the iluminations of setenee and the sun of 


supernatural revelation had never shor where the temple for pub 
lic wor hip had never been reared—nor the pious anthe ofacultl 
vated and chastened devotion ever ascended—or on the green banks 


iundering Euphrates, or by the side of 


of the gentle me | 


ing Ganges, or along the stealthy waters and sultry elime of the Ni 


ver, or anid the polar regi ns olthe North or tar to the west, where 


the red savage pursue. the bounding game along the wooded banks 


of Columbia—there you will find the inpress of the deity enstamp 
ed on his offspring, and the d are 

And, though rude may be his manners and crude his conceptions 
there will you find him prostrating himself in adoration, or in some 


form or other paving religious homage to a power w hich, though un 


above and around him. tle knows that he has a 


being, that he had a beginning, that he did jot create 


hence, that there is a power, a being, prior and superior to himself 


seen, is felt to be 


hin elt, ar 








And according to his conceptions of the nature and character of that 

being, will be his feelings and acts of devotion and religious homage. 
Wecan see the tekens of his goodness, and read in letters of cold 

his boundless love im all the vast range of creation, We bel 





them in the mechanism of nature, inthe heaving tides of the ocean, 


vs of the earth, 


in the lofty mountains and wide spread valle 


beauties of the landscape, the gurgling fountains of water, the fra 


grance of the air, the flowery decorations of spring, the green and 


luxuriant summer, the rich golden harvest of autumn, and the whit 


robes of winter—in the golden beams of the noon-tide sun, un the 


silver rays of night's gentle queen, in the star-spangled firmament 


of evening, in which the Father of mercies seems to look down upon 
ht . 
Hine Visite 


us with myriads of sparkling eves of love. They are 


fron the 





in the nice gradation of being oveling reptile to the burn 


ing seraph, in the subservieney of all to each, and each to all, while 


man holds the middle grade and forms the connecting link by whi 


though bound to earth and inferior objects, for a season, he is indis 
solubly linked to angels and to God, by the intellectual powers and 
faculties with which he is endowed. Dr. Skinner 
THE POLISIE LADIES, 
Who would not feel an atleetion for Pol 
all, the Polish women ? Who would 
of the men, and the grace and beauty of the women 


nd, the Poles, and, above 


not admure the wit ar 


ourace 





I ne mhanners 


of the Polish ladies are more exquisitely fascinating than those of 
To prefer another city to Warsaw is impossible. There 
fon ot 


the good taste of Europe and the magnificence of 


all others 
you find the most refined 


larisallied with oriental manners. 
Asia united, the 
politeness of the most civilized society, with the plain, unaffected 


hospitality of barbarous nations. Who would not admire a peopl 


whose external appearance is universally noble or prepossessing 


and whose manners, though plain and unassuming 


In the cities you meet with good breeding and urbanity 


are polite and 


cordial? 





every where, and in the country good-natured roughness prevails 
The comprehension of the Poles is quick, their conversation light 


and agreeable, and their education has made (hem posse ssors of every 





talent. ‘They have the gift of languages, are deeply read in ge neral 
literature, eloquent and accomy . "Their taste in every thing 
is highly cultivated; they are admirers of the fine arts passionately 
fond of state, private theatricals, and of their national dancing 
Their dress ts original; some f their customs extraordinary; their 


I he y are 








stvle of living maenificent, good and open hearted, and 
ever gratefully inelined. J faN 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

I Journal of a Nat p26. Pp elphia. ¢ yand | 1 
Vy publication is at once delightful and instructive. It contains 
mass of interesting and valuable conveyed ina chaste and 

unpreten s The reader accustomed to study nature, will 

ratified and enlichtened by the mtelligent suggestions of the 





withor, while he, unused to seek amusement trom such a source, 
will be agreeably urprised to find what a charm, what in bpoer 
tance can be shed around common things. Science, in so mans 
wes, has been locked up in dead languages, or concealed in shad) 
cloisters, that we are pleased with the spirit of the age which strips 
her of pomp and mystery ind makes her familiar to the ordinary 
understanding It would be both honorable and advantageous to 
us as a nation, if this vol und others of a similar description, 
were to be found in every ly. 
The author informs the reader, that he resides upon a “ very 

cient road.” connecting the erty of Bristol with that of Gloucester; 
nd without any attempt to make us swallow his mx pped up 





it once to communi 





in sweet fiction, he procees 


ourself walking abroad throug 


Various sulyect i nature 
with an int ent) 1, Who points out many beauties which with 
out him vou would not have discerned, and offers explanations upon 








topies with which vou we before unac iinted 

Perhaps there is no plant more frequently resorted to in poetry, 
for the sake of its striking and t iroful imagery, than the iv It 
is introduced with equal efk tinte painting. Among the numerous 
objects which upy our author's attention, this has not escaped 
hi The tollowi ire his remarks 

The ivy the dark-lookine ivy, almost cx 
its th i the i our te Vs mal, eres eu 
“I { thy chimney of the cottage, nearly hides th 
irom « 1 ‘ t » sheltered roost! ce to 1 
! is alinost the efuge mn the cold ‘ 
But thet can tot i e extensive rvice to the 
\ tari i $ ‘ t t! the mere t li the 
! tr ithe wind iw er Those two extreme q rt 
ve uturmn and ri vield to most annals | Live 
nd precariou uy ot tow ut the ivy in those ye 
1 iv i want ana ce nd the peculiar situations, m= v 
it } to flour re « nttal to the pre tion of thi 
si ess sheltered ones i \ ld be destroved, r the nth ot 
(let the ivv | sin} Uston, abd spre ing over the w n 
side of s e neclected wall, or the sunny bark of the broad } " 
the bank, its Jowers become a universal banquet to the mse ! 
The great black fly ’ , and its numerous tribe, with 








multitudes of small winged creatures, resort to them; and there we 
see those beautiful animals, the latest birth of the vear, t! dmuiral 

f and peace k (1 | buttertiies, har rg 
with expanded wings like open flowers themselves, enjoying the 
unny gleam, and feeding on the sweet liquor that distils fr the 
nectary of this plant As this honey is produced in es 1 by 
the early or later expansion of the bud, it vields a constant supply 


her destrov the inseets, or drive them 
in the bitter 
when the wild products 


ind then 


Novel 
to their winter retreats, Spring arrives; 
of Mareh, Apri, and even May, at 


of the field are nearly consumed, the ivy ripe 


‘ , tel 
Of food, tii tie 
and months 


Tilhe’s 


ns its berri 


west entirely constitutes the food of the missel thrush, wood-pigeon, 
nd some other birds; and now these shy and wary birds, that com 
monly avoid the haunts of man, constrained by hunger, will appre h 


mee 


our dwellings to feed upon the ripe berries of the ivy. Now too 





J 
the blackbird and the thrush resort to its cover to conceal their nests 
hese early-building birds (nd little foliag ul sufficient 
to hide their halitations ; and did not the 1 to pre ‘ 
them, and no great number are preserved, perhaps few nests would 


be hidden from the young eves that seek then 
sallow ind others of ‘ 


first food, and the late 


sion of the catkins of the 


willow tribe, whence the bee extracts is 


of this ivy, are indispensable provisions for the existence 
ws Tot ery 


young raven ce in vain,’ 


thing ndoned bv that power wlu h called it inte 


We all seem to love the ivy, 


hor Is any being. 





i \ t vV¥ wreat lin tw 
than any other uncultured evergreen that we possess; vet. it 
“ ult satisfactorily to answer why we have this regard for it 
Asa lover of the lone, the nvv-mantled ruin, | have often questioned 
with mvself the « e¢ and basis of mv regard for that, which was 
uta fragment of what might have been formerly splendid, and in 
trinsically possessed but little to engage admiration. vet wreathed in 


the verdure of the wy, was admired; but was never satisfied 


that my mind seemed to give, ‘The 





unwilling to admit tt 














ivy is a dependent | t, and delights in waste and ruin We do 
net often tolerate its growth when the building ts in repair ar 1 per 
fect: but, if time dilapidate the edifice, the ivy takes possession of 
the fragment, and we callit beautiful; it adorns the castle, but is an 
indispensable requisite to the remains of the monastic pile There 
is an abbey im the north of Eng 1, which has been venerated by 
all its late Possessors It is trimmed, made me t, and lee ks perhaps 


is it did formerly, excent "The 


splendid, vet with many it fails to excite 


much being im ruins situation is 


exquisite, the reman 


such interest as it should do. [tis a bare reality \ ruin in the 
west of | ng! ind once interested me greatly. The de sign of re 
visiting and drawing it was expressed at the time. A tew days 


only elapsed ; but the inhabitant of a neighboring cottage had most 








kindly labored hard in the interval, and pulled «own ‘all the nasty 
ivy, that the gentleman might see the ruin. He did see it, but every 
These two instances, from many that might 
frequently gives to these ancient 

y to influence our 
or warlike 


charm had departed. 
be advanced, manifest that ivy most 
and contributes chiet) 


The ruins of a fi 


edifices the idea of beauty, 


feelings when viewing them. rtress 


tower, mav often historically interest us from the renown of its 
founder or its possessor, some scene transacted, some villain punish- 
ed, hero triumphant or cause pron to which we wished suc 
cess: but the quiet, secluded, mor cell, or chapel, has no tale 





tall 
its ivied folds, we 
it picturesque, We craw, we 
We do not regar 
is havingshadowed the religious recluse 


piety and faith; for it did not har 


to tell; history hardly stays to note even its founder's name, an 





tandd 





the rest is irkness; vet, shrouded in 


reverence the remains, we cal 


we lithograph tl 





engrave 
re ruin, this ivy as a relic of an- 
ind with it often, 


ound the bul ins 


crent davs 


—= 
oubtless 





in ok! time, but is comparatively a modern upstart, a sharer of mo- 
nastic spoils, a usurper of that which has bee bandoned by an- 
other Phe tendril pendent from the orient wi v, lightly defined 





hich ait excludes, twining 


amid the tracery of the forn 


with crace ease TK 

















slender shaft, or woven Is @le- 
rantly ornamental, and gives embellishment t eauty: but the 
main vy of the ivy ts dark, sombre, massy; vet, strip it from the 
pile, and we eall it sacrilege, the interest of the whole ‘is at an end 
the eflect ceases 
*o) ent seen t ni rey 

Yet what did the ivy effect? what has d Iwith it? T 
evanescent charm perhaps consists in the obscurity, in the sobriet 
of light it occasioned, in hiding the bare reality, and giving to fanev 
and nnagination room to expand, a playthi to st ’ 

We copy the subjoined for the moral it conveys It is imba 


with a portion of that spirit of universal benevolence, which s! 


md, im afl 




















enter into every ¢ iracter; i ‘ = usett and 
curious to the naturalist, it puts to flight a wi host of prejadi 
which too frequently find their way into the 1 s of those, wh 
but forthem, both nature and education w teach to sh 
cruelty 
Notwithst nding all the perseeuti ns f pret ce 
tonness to which the hedcet ‘ s expose 
vet common Ww us; sleepi ry day ive nad 5 
under the cover of avery thick braml ort ‘ ush. and att é 
in some hollow stump of a tree It creeps or ummer ¢ 
ings: and, runnit out with more agility t s dull appe 
ls on dew-worms and beetles, w finds a ot 
retires with trepidation at t i h of ow i 
rabs, haws, and the common fruits the } 
In the winter, covering itself deeply in 
s during the severe weather when drawn 
scat inv thing of the © is to ser 
ot leaves, which it se« htotiss 
I itself round in its nest | r 
rs lit from the seas yy r e ° 
m this ar las we find it trequer t 
bin this state nd everv vi ‘ th fis ote 
the unt t the r hedgehog md OS assur Worrkes 
rv tii i! erueity ret Vice t 
nre sting mnocence ‘ ‘ ‘ \ 
Lhe snake, the 1 Wwe ! the 
destroved as venomous anit s whenever 
rthe last-mentioned poor anu which, Pe 
mad is all venom,’ i 1 sufferings 
hut even we houl 





who should know better. vet aive nr 


wards for the wretched urchin’s head! thot. netent pre “ 
of its drawing milk fromthe udders of resting cows being still ¢ 
tertained, without anv consideration of its ticabilitw tr 
stnaliness of the hedgehog’s mouth: ands ‘ is this ec} ter 
usociated with its neme, that we believe no argument would per 
uade to the contrary, or remonstrance avail wita our idle bovs, t 


spare the life of this most harmless and least obt 





eXistence 
} 


to detail t 























“It we were © Worst propensities « n 
us they might be, vet the one most eminently « . 
cruelty 1 compound of tvranny, ingratitude t 
because there is the power—ingratitu for the 
serviceable are usually the object pride, to mar t 
the weakness of humanity Chere is no one set 
vices Providence has assigned to man, that tributes more t 
wants, is more conducive to his comfort than the horse; nor 
there ne which is subjected to more afflictions t in this his faitht 
ervant The ass probably and |} pprls I not a very sensi! 
intimal; but the poor horse sooner becomes the property of 
in the lower walks of lite, than he comme « his ears shor 
his knees are broken, his wind is broken, his dly is starve 
} eves ——!! I fear, in these erades of tv mercy 1s 
known by the name of coward and ec it tec § 
plieity and effeminacy; and so we become er ! er 
valiance and manliness. Crue!ltv is a vice repeates rhe 
cripture as repugnant to the primest attributes of our Maker 

ecause he delighteth In- merey One ot the three requisites I 
cessary for man to obtain the faver of heave rnd which was 

re avail than sac | : showing mer 
nd He. who has | ile of « ss 
nd pitv, hath mos t assuring US 
that the ‘mercial ; » mer 

One more extract, and we leave this sensible work to the care 
the pubh without doubting for a moment that it will be prope 
appreciated 

Man from the earliest period in to the animal wor 
to his dominion, and avail himself of its properties and powers t 
improve his own condition As his wants or propensities occurt 
he compelled to his aid s ch animals as he could subdue, or wer 
ulapted to his purposes, The chief objects tor which we r - 





j and streng 


the aid of 


are for food, clothing, vigilance, 
I hough the two former are hig! iv essential to our comior 


the vegetable world sup; 


animais, 


ire not indispensable ; 
lance to large portions of the inhabitants of the g! 








dog might 


panionable qualities, watchfulness, and swiitness of the 
be dispensed with. It is the strength of animals that makes Us 























nasty 
every 
might 
ncient 
we our 
varlike 
of its 
unish 
d suc 


iwrave 
of an- 
Lt often, 
wilding 


of mo- 


Ud Sovne 
Is ele- 
ut the 


om the 


in end 
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sensible of our own weakness. By their power we build our dwel- 
flect an intercourse with distant places, ewam much of our 


os, € . 
lings 1 state of civilization requires, : 


food, and the fuel of our hearths: j 
an indispensable requisite these things and ethers rendering most 
manifest our obligations to the anunal world Animals were created 
before man; but some of them were appareitly endowed with their 
useful and valuable properties for his consort and assistance ; for he 
had the dominion of them consigned to lim, and was commissioned 
to subdue them. Having used their stoducts rect food and clothing, 
conjointly with the fruits and seeds the vegetable work!,and their 
bodies for the carriage of his burd@s, after a long age of ibstinence 
he began to feed on their flesh; ad they have continued his faithtul 
and assiduous servants, conten with their destiny, and submissive 
to his desires. He gives ther food and shelter in payment of service, 
attending them with diliger® and care: all this may be for his own 
emolument and pleasure et the well-being of the creature, had it 
continued wild, would nc have re quired it: most of them live longe r, 
and have more enjoymet ina wild and unreclaimed state, that when 
domesticated with hie By art, and for profit, he has in many in- 
stances altered the -fY Nature of the animal, and created ailments 
rendering his car and attentions necessary, which ima st ate ot 
nature are not r4"!r d. The hves of many ot them, even when 
subjected to th Dest of treatment, are consumed with labor and fa- 
ticue : and we their unhappy destiny consigns them to the power 
of poverty ad evil passions, what an accumulation of misery and 
suffering these wretched creatures undergo! If these arguments 
have ont foundation in truth, it will appear, that animals are not 
necesatily dependent on man, and generally derive no benefit from 
thei Intercourse an { association with him; but that, in conformity 
wit original appointment, they aid him to acquire the enjoyments 
on accomplish the necessities of civilize d lite. Yet there is one 
creature, that seems desigued by its natural habits to be the servant 
and dependent of man; and of all that iall under his dominion, not 
one receives an equ ail port m of his care, or is more exe mipt trom a 
The dog is fed with him, housed 


s 





life of exhaustion in his service. 
and caressed; associates with him in his pleasures, is | lentitied with 
and enjoys them with his master; living with him, he acquires the 
high bearing and freedom of his lord ; feels he is the companion an 
the friend ; deports himself asa part iker of the h iportance ind su 


. ' 
| pleasures of the 


periority, we might almost sav of the sorrows an 
man; is elated with praise, and abased by rebuke ; submissive when 
corrected, and grateful when caressed: his anxiety and tremor when 


he has lost his master, and with him himself, is pitiat | when ce 
serted by his lord, he becomes the most forlorn of animals, a never 
failing victim to misery, famine, disease, and death. Fis ardor may 


excite him at times until overpowered by fatigue; but he is not 


generally stimulated by pain or menace to attempts beyond his na 
tural powers: view him in all his progress, his lite will be found to 
be an easy, and frequently an enjoyable one; and though not ex 


empt from the afflictions of age, vet his death, if anticipated, becomes 
a momentary evil. Whenina native state, he is a wretched crea 


ture, a common beast of the wild, with no Innete magnanmity, no 
acquired virtues; has no elevation, no character to maintain, but 
passes his days in contention and want, is base in disposition, meager 


tn body, a fugitive 1 a coward,” 

The Cabinet History Eng Scot I i Rn " 
Sir James Mack Mo Sie W = Rart. and I Mo 
Esq. England. i oP : } 1. Carey & Lea 


The present volume of this publication embraces the history of 
England, from the reign of Henry the Sixth to the death of queen 
Mary. The accomplished compiler stands among the first candidates 
for literary renown; and his name, combined with those of Sir Walter 
Scott and Mr. Moore, is a sufficient pledge for the sterling merit of 


ve Cabinet History, and atlords assurances which the second volume 
of “ England” has not disappointed. He has skilfully efleeted the 
difficult task of compressing the narrative of important events within 


a comparatively narrow compass, without injuring their force and 


general arrangement. His style is clear and rapid. Many will 
doubtless, peruse this production, and thereby acquire useful infor 
mation, Who would have tailed to undertake more elaborate works 
In presenting history ina simple and attractive form, the author 
has rendered a service to the reading community, ¢ specially to that 


portion whose avovations do not allow them leisure tor systemati 


to 
study, and consequently to the cause of learning. 
I Rey. J v A.M I wofT ‘ 
Ox ' I Ml ss, iv R “ 
2m | 4 N \ Ss. if “a f 
A stereotype edition of this work has just been issued, It is 


neatly printed and bound, and will no doubt meet with encourag 
ment from a respectable class of the community 
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Cont f ft Phe informat te rri 
from Liverpool that the French government will be r wd to tak 
Amore deci partin i t the Polest nit has ‘ 

* their affairs an ¢ spect, which } wt 

ipated so s } their late reverses 

Phere isa strong and universal desire here to offer assistar 

se brave px e, str L unst tvrants ; but, as it is in 

for us to ext to the tt would be well for all w ‘ 
perience a sincere wish to eliorate the condition of their t 
Tra ires. to ex © inte the istresses Which they relies 
We allude now to the exertions which the poor and hard-work 
Women of our own country, of our own city are making, to place 
themselves in the w of honestly obtaining a necessary support 
Hey are goaded on to this by absolute want: ind there ws a decree 


of inconsisten: in our high-flown strain of pity for people on the 


Der side of the , coupled as it has been with such an apat! 
resnectin . . 
*specting the miseries of thousands immediately around wus. and 


Whict . 
‘ich might be remedied without either difficulty or dancer Should 
e pP, ‘ ; 

he Russian governm t abduct the poorest vagabond who calls him 





self an American citizen, the nation would fall into a frenzy; but 
we go on with our theatres and celebrations, our plans and our plea 
sures with perfect composure as long as our citizens are only quietly 
starving to death in the streets, or driven to such a degree of desti 


tution as to be precrpitated, however reluctantly, into the most 





abandoned means of ining a livelihood. Mr. Mathew Carev 





is entitled to the gratitude of all good men, as well as the re spect ol 
the intelligent classes, for the sensible and arduous endeavors with 
which he has striven for the benefit of the unfortunate and virtuous 
female laborers. These friendless women have had several meet 
ings, in the course of which they decided that they could not acc pt 
The Daily Sentinel 


states that the clothiers have threatened that if their terms are not 


of the prices offered them by the clothiers 


weeded to, they will make no further efforts in favor of the women 
who have resolved that they will contend for their own prices. Ws 
are well aware that this question of combinations is a delicats 


one, and in general is justly considered as highly reprehensibk 


but itis not to be supposed that these females will contentedly 


starve to death from respect to an abstract principle of political es 





mV We observe that thev have appointed a committee to receive 
donations, and to ap} ly them to the relief of the most needy I his 
is an inefficient and precarious method of assistance, and can be but 


temporary. ‘The subject is not one which admits of legislation, and 


must be, therefore, submitted to the tribunal of public opinion, whicl 
if once aroused, will be um} ly suflicient to decide the question justly 
and permane ntly. Let the tailoresses, therefore, as has been sug 
gested, “ publish the names of those merchant tailors and clothiers 
who yive full prices, in order that those fnendly to their cause may 
know where to bestow their patronage; and it is strongly urged 
that they lose no time in establishing a store under suitable manage 
ment where they may receive work themselves 

A general sensation has been excited by the recent discovery of a 
part of the } wels SUppost 1 to have been stolen at the palace of the 
prince of Orange, in Brussels, on the ninth of September, 1X29 


nd for which was offered a reward of fitty thousand euilders. Mr 


Swartwout, one of the most prompt and indetatig « officers under 


the ceneral government, deserves every praise for his att 





lis duties on this occasion | 
vbout a million, ‘he amount recovered from the Italian, Carrara 


is estimated at a hundred thousand, besides about five thousand 


dollars in money. It is presumed that a part of the jewels ar 
concealed in Brussels. The others were smuggled into Frances 
and thence into this city (arrara Was assisted, it is said, in his de 
signs by a Frenchman, who here betrayed hit lie was accustomed 


to wear many of the valuable jewels on his person, and the proba 


ility is that a number of them have been lisp «ul of in this city 
he officers of the customs, unacquainted with the great value of 
the property, or with the fact that it was stolen, allowed the criminal 
to escape. His arrest, at ten o'clock on Saturday night, at Brooklyn 
Was principally owing to the perseverance and courage of Mr. Seel 
who leaped after him into a ditch, and there secured hin till the 


police-otficers approached. The goods having been smuggled inte 
this port, are forfeited by law, and before they can be delivered to 
, 


their nehtful owner, it will be necessary for congress to 


clal act for that purpose, It is wonderful how the thieves evaded 
the vigilance of the European police, and by what cunning manag 
iment tae property was embezzled and conveyed so seeretly trom the 
prince’s household and dominions. We may look for deve puients 
t a very interesting nature upon this subject, 

A procession, consisting of a military escort, the great body of 
ih 


the Cincinnati, judges, the corporation, &e. &e. tollowed the 





our 1 yw-cilizens, the clergy, the directors of the Bible Soctety, 


remains of our venerable and respected fellow-citizea, Col. Richard 
Varick, tothe New-York Marble Cemetery, on Tuesday We ofler 
1 brief sketch of the life of this brave soldier, this fanthtu patriot 


ind excellent ma 


1% He was born about the vear 1752, and has a 


claim upon the gratetul recollection of his fellow-citizens for his 
fidelity and courage both in military ind civil stations He tendered 
Is services to the late Major General Scluvler, then commanding 
the northern army, and was appointed his military secretary in 1776 
immediately after the declaration of in ependence In Febouary 
1777, he was named by congress deputy commissary general of 


musters for the northern army, with the rank of leuwts nant-colonel 





He was present at the memorable battles of Stillwater and Sarat 
nineteenth of September and seventh ef October ITTT) and with 
reaped the reward of th u us, tn the surrender of the 

B harmy under ‘ 1 tf Gaeneral Rur me (rom 
(rates on the sixter " fo) ot the © vear lle was 
rwards stat at West Pi iw pertorime the « ! ot 
inspect ener tia tt ty t ts Vie tv unt ifter 
e treason of Greneral Ar uw « ta he was for “ 
’ e attached as ‘ Alte 6 we o ert Col. Varick 
. 1 recor . rv toGeneral Wa inw hi 
vith great rt se e Té wd until nearly the 

se of * War \ the ove : iN \ nt w Brit 
t 8 the twe t Nov ‘ 1753. and the rest it of 
the cin er t the state, he held the off f recorder of 
ser md « . entls tf ma hie tler for many vears 
On the fourth of J atti, he was chosen president of the State 

society of the ¢ at ! has hee e-elected ever since 

N ted } We take this occasion to acknowl lve the polite 
ness of a correspondent in sending us the subjoined selections, The 
first, from the United States Gazette isspirited and wort! preserving 
The second is also good; but our friend has omitted to name the 


public ition in which it originally appeared, We regret this, as every 


thing worth copying should be aseribed to its proper source 


‘ HE WES 
Ne’er waved beneath the golden sua 
A lovelier b tor the brave 
Than that our eding tathers won 
\r ' ly to their children gave! 

Not cart a lairer or ‘ 1 bring 
Or freedom claim a brighter scroll 


Than that to which our tree hearts cling 


"lhe flag that lights the freeman’s soul! 
lts ' es stursei ure shine 
Ihe radiant heraldry of heaven 
]ts st ‘ ‘ cous order twin 
Lhe « ems of i ngivel 
And ty tis withat ‘ 
ecomee ioe | ond . n't 
Wihik ory ’s beans arot Tat tlave 
\ rest f ess spl rthere! 
l . emen i its strea ww folds 
Asa vthevr eat 
W here tree s hurd sunted | ! 
The nm 1 j™ “i spear ol wat 
WV hile hu ty r stars 
With words w ‘ ! t expand 
Within her beak « ‘ « bears 
I} lye ot t united land! 
a thy star-w rht en nh swee 
I} trv's pride, the tvrant’s bane 
Unriva on the foanur er} 
ly whptieTed « tin tt j in 
Alone the exulti untaim le 
lis borne with wilds ‘ flow 
As trail weteat kyvward il 
And leave the al w clow! 
From cto «, f to hall 
W hu i ‘ ‘ h vet en heard 
ris w ‘ 1 ! 
An tt rebeth ‘ th stirr'd 
Around the vier, tf every clit 
W here ' ree watt man hath trod 
It Moat ft, unst \ rive 
Put ha wd | ' 
] l ‘ ! r Bourbon flow 
\ 1 er rs hit 
Shel i lower 
\ ill t t brought 
Tl) \ | - f blood, 
I it plains 
Yet treed « w town 
\ 11 t ‘ i rm ~ tual 
i tt ‘ i 1 the 
l ‘ the tres « the brave 
"] wave thr eu ‘ test shies 
\ t plant up ! bad rrave 
Phine ts the standard wrought 
i re et ! 
W © fare the tather vel 
‘I heer t the t braathe tor 
rr f the f rt wity 
{ t " untold 
(Vercart +] res t tars clisplay 
l e mor t t ul ra 
I ot the ; ‘ ine 
Ll het t i iit url'd 
Pills ! m t entwine 
lo Vee} ‘ it sorkd! 
§ ‘ rT Ah 
i 
L did not think to che flow 
nu y ot «, fair ’ 
And with unventie | te throw 
AX } wart t rol \ 
Wa t! fast cars Will steal 
Phe | h treshness tr t “ 
1 meer ‘ to feel 
Lhe same | ‘ t thee now 
Wi that thine | t ht ever be 
Linked tot! ell 
As stro ! in des 
A | that ve ‘ rv quell 
TI ’ il | ’ j \ 
I} tepes ir t er hime 
TI spot where t tto pray 
Phe tip that thee 
Yet vain the w ! ' ray 


"! " t ! x wit oT mi? yearn 
For the « rents childhood knew 
And sigh, w tor fie ps burn 
| e they earl ved and truc 
Arnel the eetihee not—nocharn 
l t rafter v« 
The et , 
l , ree’, or st r tears 


But find nhowl’s blistering track, 
Na thke a mother’s love, | ween, 
Then think not | eould bid thee seal 
m thy breast 
And would that thou shouldst cease to feel 
\ll that hath power to make thee blest! 
©, ne! let thine affections now 
Gush out, when ertheir promptings move 
Llereatter it» that thow 
Wilt find no human thing to love 
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1E KNEW ME NOT! 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Task not now a lover's smile— 
Tr s sunk r 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. | Feelings like these have nought of earth, Manutius, the eldest, died at Venice in 1516. He! | guished family, so called from the 
y : : 
—_ . ore mut — ninte hi — | was one of the most laborious and indefatigable | Aldus, = 
.] e¢ pures ev, Which, i nis ir 
LINES, j ie on te ~ i ae ae Se scholars of the age. Over his door was this in DicTIiONARIES AND | ERies.—Mor 
*T could weep, madam, would it do vou good | - scription: “Stranger, w hoever thou art, it is the nage says, “There cannot be more unequivers 


©), T coup weep to think how soon 
Our jovs decay, 

‘To see the leaves and flowers bloom, 
To fade away 

Yes: I could weep, as few have wept, 
(Ver friendship’s grave ; 

(Yer feelings, hopes, affections swept 
In one dark wave! 

Canst fhow not weep for every woe 
That claims a tear! 

O’er all the poorest wretch can know 
Of misery here! 


Yes! al! can weep with those who play 
A mourner's part ; 

Sweet sympathy has power to sway 
The coldest he art. 





Indulge thou, then, this holy grief 
For others’ woes ; 

This sorrow for the falling leaf, 
And fading rose 


But cherish not ideal sadness, 
Or tancied pain ; 
Nor let a single ray of 
Ever shine in vain. 


gladness 


Posts 1s writine.—Joseph Scaliger says 
“The use of commas and semicolons was, in my 
time, invented by Manutius, and entirely unknown 
to the ancients.” There were three persons of the 
name of Manutius, whose editions of the classics 


are still considered superior to all others, Aldus 


request of Aldus Manutius, if you have any busi-|| proofs of the increase of ignorance and poverty 


any nation, than the multiplication of dictionari 
and lotteries.” Alas, for the present age! 


ness with him, that you would announce it as 


briefly as possible and retire, unless, like another 
Hercules, you are come to relieve for a while the || ne 
; | & eustinnaeinns i same author * 
for endless toil awaits : E 1 in ol 
“Among the Greek manuscripts contained | 

he found decree 


King’s Library at Paris, there are to be | 
: : b erm! 
of the Council of Constantinople, which | 


weary Atlas of his weight; 
vou here.” Paul, the son of Aldus, was far more 
learned than his father, and is highly complimented 





| by Sealiger. The younger Aldus, son of the pre , a as oe scaled 
: ‘ ' the Emperor to dispense with the ten com 
ceding, bid fair to outstrip both his father and oP 
ments. 
grandfather; but he wanted their industry and —— 
perseverance, fell into poverty, was obliged to sacri- | GEORGE P. MORRIS, ¢ - 
fice his noble library of eighty thousand volumes, ||To whom all communications t 
2 > subscriptions received for a less 


and died in great poverty at Rome, in 1597. The 


ics are editions by this distin-'' Joana 


a. Seymour, printer 


famous Aldine C. 

















